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PERIOD OF SOME YEARS must 
elapse before the full effects of the 
war on the economy of Sweden can be 
determined with finality, but from the 
preliminary data now available it is pos- 
sible to draw tentative conclusions as to 
the short-term effects of the conflict on 
that country. 7 
Recently published statistics covering 
the war years, when compared with those 
for the immediate prewar period, indi- 
cate that some very definite changes 
have taken place and justify the assump- 
tion that postwar Swedish economy, al- 
though basically similar to that of pre- 





war years, will nonetheless show some 


; jmarked differences in detail, as peace- 


itime conditions return. A number of 
very thorough studies have been made 
by governmental and private agencies in 
Sweden to evaluate wartime and postwar 
idevelopments in the economic field, in 
order that such conversion measures as 
appear most appropriate under existing 
and anticipated conditions may be de- 
vised. 


Changes Not Too Drastic 


Economic changes in wartime Sweden 
were relatively gradual (though nonethe- 
less significant). Consequently, on the 
whole, it was possible to increase the ca- 
pacity of many branches of industry, 
without too seriously disturbing produc- 
tion in other lines. Governmental pol- 
icy, implemented by subsidies, controls, 
and other measures, favored the expan- 
sion of existing industrial enterprises, 
rather than the establishment of new 
ones, although several lines of produc- 
tion, formerly almost unknown in Swe- 
den, grew immensely. 

The net result has been a very decided 
increase in industrial productive capac- 
ity, although this increase has been lim- 
ited, to some extent, to those branches of 
industry more or less concerned with na- 
lional defense. For the time being sup- 
ply shortages, particularly of coal and 
coke and imported essential raw ma- 
terials, prevent this added capacity from 
being fully apparent, but it is obvious 
that when current scarcities cease to be 
4 controlling influence Swedish indus- 
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‘tial production in numerous lines will 
ishow a material increase, in volume, 
modernity, and diversity, as compared 
with prewar years. 

With the increase in degree of finish 
of Swedish manufactures, the cessation 
of production of wartime substitutes, and 
he elimination of Germany ‘both as a 
supplier and a customer, official and busi- 
Mess circles in Sweden are giving close 
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By R. P. Donocu, European Divi- 
sion, Office of World Trade Pro- 


motion, Department of Commerce 


attention to foreign-trade promotion. In 
the view of the official Business Cycle 
Institute, the conversion of the economy 
of Sweden to a peacetime basis will re- 
quire increased exports, together with a 
marked diminution of production of war- 
time substitutes and of munitions (in 
the broad sense). 

The Institute emphasizes that it is 
very essential that both import and ex- 
port trade be resumed with the markets 
from which Sweden was excluded during 
the war. However, it is expected that 
some import prices will not conform to 
Swedish price levels, which may cause 
complications. Export price levels may 
also give difficulty. For many articles 
(including some very important export 
items) Swedish prices are higher than 
those prevailing in the principal export 
markets. For lumber the converse is 
true and Sweden has applied a tax on 
exports, to bring export prices into con- 
formity with domestic price levels. Po- 
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Reconversion in Sweden: 


World Conflict’s Effects 


litical and economic uncertainties abroad 
are of great interest to Sweden and 
complicate that country’s financial and 
foreign-trade problem. Practical con- 
siderations, as well as tradition and pref- 
erence, impel Sweden toward a multi- 
lateral foreign trade policy, but world 
conditions have brought wide deviations 
therefrom, as evidenced by the following 
statements of the Swedish Minister of 
Finance: 


(1) There is unanimous agreement on the 
fact that Sweden’s foreign trade is essential 
to the economic health of the nation. 

(2) Since the countries to which Sweden 
will export its goods are, in the main, dev- 
astated and financially exhausted by the war, 
it will be necessary for this foreign trade 
to be financed by Sweden. 

(3) This undertaking will be too difficult 
for any private organization to «undertake 
and will of necessity devolve upon the State. 

(4) A State-planned program will be nec- 
essary for such an undertaking, as it has 
been for the fields of agriculture and build- 
ing. 

(5) The program of full employment is 
essential in maintaining a well-developed 
foreign trade. 


Numerous Official statements indicate, 
however, that Sweden’s application of 
the bilateral principal in foreign trade 





Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 
At Sweden's big port of Goteborg. 
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is regarded as a temporary expedient in 
wide circles. 

The products derived from Sweden’s 
forests (umber, pulp, and paper) con- 
tinue to form the bulk of the country’s 
exports, but in these, as in other lines, 
there is a continuing and decided trend 
toward a higher degree of manufacture 
than formerly. Thus much lumber is 
now exported in the form of prefabri- 
cated houses. Cellulose exports, it is 
hoped, will in the future consist to a 
greater extent than formerly of high- 
alpha pulp. Sulfite alcohol (an ethyl 
alcohol derived from waste of the sulfite 
process) also is believed to have export 
possibilities, and various chemicals 
(many derived from materials contrib- 
uted by the pulp industry), although 
relatively new lines in Sweden, also may 
find export markets. Wood preserva- 
tives, based on the arSenic derived from 
gold ores, have also been developed, and 
can be produced in quantities far in ex- 
cess of Sweden’s own needs. The pro- 
duction and manufacture of plastics is 
receiving great attention in Sweden at 
present. 

The metallurgical and metal-working 
branches also were developed consider- 
ably in Sweden during the war. High- 
grade steels, in the form of drill rods, saw 
steels, springs, cold-rolled strip, ball- 
bearing steel, and other quality lines are 
still offered the export market, but elec- 
tric steel production abroad tends to 
lessen the advantages enjoyed by the 
high-quality Swedish § steels. Conse- 
quently as the necessity to export, in 
order to maintain industry and employ- 
ment, is fully realized in Sweden, foreign 
customers are now presented with varied 
lines of conveyors, mill and mine equip- 
ment, machine tools, precision instru- 
ments, automobiles, motortrucks, trac- 
tors, agricultural and business machines, 
sewing machines, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, electrical goods, and other fin- 
ished products. Shipbuilding is a very 
important export industry. 

The demobilization of very consider- 
able numbers of men by the armed forces 
has not thus far unbalanced the Swedish 
industrial labor market, and it is believed 
in Sweden that, under favorable condi- 
tions, reconversion may be expected to 
proceed smoothly. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that an unfavorable turn in events 
particularly one in the industrial pro- 
duction, or in the investment fields, 
might disturb the reconversion process 
and result in much unemployment. As 
a consequence, Swedish Government 
plans for the postwar years are of neces- 
sity rather flexible, particulariy as con- 
cerns long-range commercial foreign pol- 
icy, though fairly well established as to 
objectives to be sought. 

It is widely accepted that export in- 
dustries will have to increase their effi- 
ciency and reduce costs, and also further 
develop specialization and a high degree 
of processing. Much effort is being de- 
voted to expansion of Swedish shipping 
and to commercial air navigation, do- 
mestic and foreign. Although the Swe- 
dish standard of living and domestic pur- 
chasing power are relatively high, the 
population of the country is only 6,600,- 
000, and in consequence the important 
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Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, Sweden’s Minister of 
Commerce, and his wife, Mrs. Alva Myrdal 
author and sociologist 


industries of the country require outlets 
abroad in order to achieve a sufficient 
volume of production to permit efficient 
operation and competitive costs. 


Wartime Changes in Business 


The upward trend of private and na- 
tional income in Sweden during the war 
years, though in considerable part at- 
tributed to price increases, reflects 
(roughly) the maintenance of economic 
activity during the period. 


TABLE 1 Nivedish Ircomes 


whos 
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Including nontaxable 


Total private incomes in Sweden in 
1944 (estimated) were 54 percent above 
the 1939 level, and total consumption 
increased about 38 percent (by value) in 
that period. On a quantitative basis, 
however, consumption is estimated to 
have declined by 5 percent. The only 
serious retrogression in Swedish living 
conditions seems to have been attributed 
to the housing shortage. 

The Swedish index of business activity 
and its subordinate indexes indicate the 
relative stability of over-all business ac- 
tivities despite foreign-trade difficulties, 
during the war, as shown in table 2. 

Swedish business and industrial activi- 
ties had a number of adverse situations 
to face during 1945, and as a consequence 
the return to normal conditions, after 
the end of the war in Europe, has not 
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st 1939 ta quate imports, absorbed investments of 
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State enterprises, some State guaran- 
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the return of more nearly normal eco- 
nomic conditions, a considerable part of 
it undoubtedly represents a valuable ad- 
dition to the permanent productive plant 
of the country. 

(See also Swedish Industries’ Trends 
in Wartime, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 4, 1944.) 


Effects on Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is a vital factor in Swe- 
den’s economy, and fluctuations in the 
former are quickly reflected in the gen- 
eral level of prosperity of the country as 
a whole. In 1938, Sweden, with a total 
population of about 6,300,000, reported 
foreign trade (exclusive of gold and 
Silver) totaling 3,925,054,000 crowns, or 
623 crowns (nearly $155) per capita. The 
total national income of Sweden in 1938 
has been estimated at 10,704,000,000 
crowns, and private incomes, for that 
year, at 7,350,000,000 crowns, while the 
output of Swedish industry amounted to 
7,401,664,000 crowns. 

Swedish imports, though covering a 
wide range of commodities, consist in 
large degree of raw materials and fuel, 
necessary for the agriculture and indus- 
try of the country, whereas exports, 
thcuzh fairly well diversified on the 
whole, are nonetheless composed mostly 
of a few major classes of goods (pulp, 
paper, wood products, iron ore, iron, and 
steel). The sources of imports are not 
the destination of exports, as a general 
rule, and, in consequence, bilateral trade 
(so prevalent during the war period) is 
not advantageous to Sweden. 
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After the outbreak of war, Sweden, 
with an excellent merchant marine, was 
able for some time to continue foreign 
trade on a nearly normal basis, and to 
acquire large stocks of necessary foreign 
goods, but with the invasion of Denmark 
and Norway (April 9, 1940) the situation 
changed completely. Sweden was then 
cut off from the usual sources of one- 
half of the 8,000,000 tons of coal and 
coke needed annually, and from most of 
the petroleum products required to oper- 
ate the country’s automobiles, as well as 
from the main suppliers of rubber, tex- 
tiles, and a wide variety of other essen- 
tials. 

Safe-conduct trade, mainly with South 
America and the Gulf of Mexico was es- 
tablished in late 1940 and continued, with 
interruptions, until May 1945. It was of 
vast benefit to Sweden, strategically and 
commercially. Total imports via this 
traffic amounted to about 1,500,000 tons, 
and included many commodities vital to 
Swedish economy, whereas exports were 
only 750,000 tons and were composed 
mainly of pulp, paper, and lumber. 

In 1944 Sweden imported via this route 
corn, oilseeds, oil cake, and vegetable 
and animal oils and fats, to a total quan- 
tity of 210,736 metric tons, and coffee, 
tea, cacao, pepper, oranges, and dried 
fruit were also important items. Chem- 
ical imports included Chilean nitrate, 
phosphate rock, and salt. Cotton, cot- 
ton waste, wool, hemp, jute, and hides 
were indispensable imports also received 
via this trade. Mineral-oil imports, 
which were reserved for military pur- 
poses, amounted to 127,188 metric tons, 





Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 
At the right in this picture we see part of the Swedish “Gota Works’ shipyard, now 100 years 
old and employing 5,500 men. 
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and imports of miscellaneous articles 
also were important. The aggregate of 
these imports was 527,482 metric tons 
in that year, whereas exports amounted 
to 276,522 metric tons. 

By reason of the blockade Sweden’s 
trade with the Western Hemisphere de- 
creased greatly during the war. Natu- 
rally, Europe’s percentual share _ in- 
creased. In 1941, 84.5 percent of all im- 
ports (by value) came from European 
sources. In 1943, 93.6 percent of all 
Sweden’s exports were to European des- 
tinations. In 1939 Europe (excluding 
the United Kingdom) had supplied only 
55 percent of imports and had taken 
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imports in 1939, supplied as much as 52 
percent in 1941, and of Swedish exports, 
Germany took 45.9 percent in 1943, 
against 19.5 percent in 1939. In 1944, 
when trade with Germany was rapidly 
declining, the American Continent’s 
share in Swedish imports reached 18.4 
percent (in 1939, 25.5 percent) whereas 
Europe’s share was 78 percent (trans- 
Atlantic freight rates were an important 
factor). In that year (1944) exports to 
the Americas were 12 percent of total 
exports (in 1939, 14.5 percent) whereas 
Europe took 87.9 percent of total exports. 

Table 3 illustrates the drastic decline 





56.2 percent of exports. Germany, in Swedish foreign trade caused by the 
which supplied 24.8 percent of Swedish war 
TABLE 3.—NSiweden’s Foreign Trade in Selected Years, 1935-44 
Imports Expor Balance 
Year 
1,000 metric 1,000,000 Price 1,008 r 100.00) Pr 000 ,.00K 
ons crowns I x | tons | qowr: x “ 

1935-39 average 13. 835.3 1. 962. ¢ 112 20), 208 TOS. F 253. & 
1935 11, 776.0 1, 476.3 00 15, 572 97.4 r 178.9 
1938 13, 669.9 2, OSL. 8 11] 20, 377.9 st 2 
1939 15, 333. 3 2, 498. 7 123 21, 803. 6 SAN. ( 17 Hl 
1940 9, 141.1 2, OO4 IS2 14, 795. 7 327 is 7 
1941 6, 931.0 1, 674. I 237 14, 128 45.2 Ss 25. 
1942 6, 176.6 1, 780. 2 273 2, 021. ¢ SIS. S w) 161.4 
1943 6, 950. 0 1,814.2 293 2, 438. 1 72 06 11.9 
1944 5, 509. 2 1,677.4 293 6. 324 s j 0s R24. ( 





The price indexes shown in table 3 
are those of the Kommerskollegium 
(Board of Trade). Since import values 
are on a c. i. f. basis, and export prices 
are f. o. b., wartime price trends of im- 
ports are greatly affected by freight-rate 
and other increases. 

The latter part of 1944 (when trade 
with Germany ceased) and most of the 
first half of 1945 were periods of relative 
stagnation in Swedish foreign trade. 


& 


The Midskog water-power 


Swedish exports began to move in June 
1945, in very considerable volume, where- 
as imports, owing to world shortages, 
failed to reach the hoped-for propor- 
tions. As a result, the import balance 
prevailing in Swedish wartime trade 
changed to an important export balance, 
inasmuch as Sweden supplied many of 
its important customers, particularly the 
United Kingdom, on credit, and received 
little of a tangible nature in return. 
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plant in Sweden 
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Swedish imports, which 
first 10 months of 1944 were vali . 
1,454,134,000 crowns, amounted to " wit 
770,839,000 crowns in the corresponde Sw 
period of 1945. The declines in impon| pre 
of coal, chemicals, metals, and teal wh 
were very marked and have had Serignt lO 
effects on Swedish economy, ¥ eX] 
Exports, which amounted to 655 bu: 
450,000 crowns for the first 10 months ( ter 
1944, reached a total of 1,280,194 9 du 
crowns during the like period of 1945 ex] 
despite a decrease of nearly 78,000 09) pri 
crowns in one single item (mainly po 1 
sisting of iron ore). The growth of gy, 0 
ports of lumber was particularly grea po 
relatively, and difficulty now exists jp - 
producing sufficient goods of this Class o 
to maintain shipments. The greatest _ 
increase, over 216,000,000 crowns, too, th 
place in pulp and paper exports. Fr 
After the peak of the defense program} no 
passed, in 1942, and particularly after - 
trade with Germany stopped, in the fai e 
of 1944, Swedish industry devoted som wal 
of its capacity to production for Postwar} gi 
exportation. This was particularly th : 
case in the pulp industry and the lumbe ‘e 
industry, although accumulations fo, "s 
this purpose were also important in ship-) “< 
building, and evidently in the metal 
trades, and in electrical goods and othe a 
branches Had not a serious strike o 


(lasting from February to July 1945) 
interfered with production in the metal 
trades, the Swedish export position n 
doubt would have been even better, upon 
lifting of the blockade, than it actually) wi 
was. tr 
Sweden constructed some 300,000 tons} ta 
(deadweight) of shipping for Norwegi ak 
account during the war, and as a conse} m 
quence Swedish exports of vessels during Si 
the period June—October 1945 amounted ac 
to a value of 120,864,085 crowns. InadJ_ th 
dition to paper-pulp exports, Swedish ta 
exports of steel, ball bearings, separators? by 
electric motors, vacuum cleaners, tele} sé 
phones, and various machines have beep! 
large since the blockade ended, and ij tc 
some instances already show a tendency is 
to exceed prewar levels. p 
Swedish imports, since the — le 
was lifted, have included considerable 
quantities of food and needed materiak 
but are greatly restricted by world short} 1m 
ages. In numerous important instance; WwW 
imports during the first 10 months 8 
1945 remained below 1944 levels, as i | 
the case of coal, coke, pig iron, steel, lead} 4 
zinc, sugar, salt, soda, potash, dyes, cery ¥ 
tain pigments and oils, cotton, jute) % 
rayon, wool, ceramics, machinery, elec} t 
trical goods, and various instruments.; 1 
Sweden's foreign trade with mos! S 
countries is now carried on under bilat T 
eral agreements which stipulate th t 
quantities of compensating exports ant ( 
imports involved and arrange for pay’ \ 
ments to be made through some form 0) f 
clearing. In very many instances Swe) ! 
den has extended credit to the othe’ ‘ 
party, to enable it to purchase Swedis! 
( 
s 





goods. In the case of the payment 
agreement with the United Kingdom ft 
specific credit was extended by Swede 
but it was accepted that the Uni 
Kingdom, during the earlier part of thf 
5-year life of the agreement, would rt 
ceive goods from Sweden considerably 4 . 
j 
) 
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excess of the anticipated British exports 
to Sweden. Inasmuch as, concurrently 
with the signature of this agreement, the 
swedish Government requested an ap- 
propriation of 250,000,000 crowns with 
which the Riksbank might purchase 
plocked foreign exchange from Swedish 
exporters, it was believed in Swedish 
pusiness circles that the credit to be ex- 
tended, under the specified agreement, 
during the first year of its operation, was 
expected not to exceed the sum appro- 
Moooer this bilateral policy Sweden has 
peen unable to obtain badly needed im- 
ports in the quantities required by the 
country’s economy, and the credits ex- 
tended by Sweden have grown in a dis- 
quieting degree, particularly as concerns 
those extended to the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the nearby Northern countries. This has 
served to call attention to the necessity 
of restoring multilateral foreign trade 
as soon as possible. ' 

The Swedish Government has at its 
disposal a revolving fund of 300,000,000 
crowns, for the purpose of guaranteeing 
credits extended by private exporters to 
foreign customers, but this sum is rela- 
tively small in comparison with the ex- 
port credits that have been granted to 
other countries by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. 


Wartime Price Trends 

Wartime price increases in Sweden 
were very considerable, and future price 
trends in that country are still uncer- 
tain. It is evident that developments 
abroad will have much to do with deter- 
mining the price measures to be taken in 
Sweden. Should prices of imported 
goods fall, it is planned to insure that 
the Swedish public receives the advan- 
tages accruing from these reductions, 
by governmental intervention if neces- 
sary. In consequence, it is likely that 
price control will continue for some time 
tocome, with a view to raising the Swed- 
ish standard of living by maintaining the 
present wage and income level, and al- 
lowing the public to benefit from reduced 
prices. 

Swedish wholesale prices increased 
much more than retail prices during the 
war, and the increase was particularly 
great for imported goods, and relatively 
less for exports. The various price in- 
dexes compiled in Sweden differ some- 
what in detail, but are in agreement as 
to over-all trends, and it is evident from 
them that the great wartime increase 
in ocean transportation costs has had a 
serious effect on the economy of Sweden. 
The high cost of fuel, attributed in part 
to high freights for sea shipments 
(though in large measure owing to the 
unavoidable use of expensive domestic 
fuels) , has been an essential factor in 
increasing Swedish costs of production 
and cost of living for consumers, and is 
thus intimately connected with demands 
for higher wages. The high cost of 
ocean freights also constitutes an ob- 
stacle to some of Sweden’s principal ex- 
port industries. The Swedish Board of 
Trade freight index (now based on Bal- 
tic rates only, but with ocean freights in- 
100) was 270 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


Big department store in Stockholm, owned and operated by the Cooperative Union. 


for August 1945 (1935=89) for incoming 
freight, whereas for outgoing freight it 
was 345 for that month (1935115). 
However, inasmuch as approximately 55 
percent of the tonnage arriving at and 
departing from Swedish ports with 
cargo in October 1945 was of Swedish 


nationality, Sweden also benefits from 
high freight rates, to some degree. 

Movements of wholesale, import, and 
export prices during recent years are 
illustrated by the indexes of the Swedish 
Board of Trade (1935100), as listed in 
table 4. 





TABLE 4.— Wholesale Price Movements (Swedish Board of Trade Indexes) 

ten 20 ‘ ‘" . (May) | (Aug.) | (Oct.) 

Ite: 193 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1945 1945 
General wholesale price index 115 146 172 189 196 196 196 194 191 

Including 

Agricultural requirements 121 143 178 176 182 183 186 180 180 
Industrial requirements 118 4 172 192 200 199 199 197 194 
Fuel and lubricants 138 232 324 365 378 381 397 397 368 
Transportation equipment 114 131 140 147 150 150 150 151 151 
Consumption goods 109 134 1f2 179 185 185 182 180 180 
Imports 123 1X2 237 273 293 293 289 262 275 
Export 117 148 158 190 2065 208 205 205 203 





Costs of production of wood pulp (and 
consequently, of paper) rose during the 
war, because of increases in cost of pulp- 
wood and chemicals, in wages and in 
transportation charges, and particularly 
because of increased fuel costs, attribu- 
ted largely to the necessity of relying 
on domestic fuels. Inasmuch as pulp 
and paper are major export items, their 
costs of production are of particular im- 
portance at present. 

Prices of products of the metal branch 
have shown a characteristic which at 
first glance appears peculiar. The 
amount of price increase appears to di- 
minish, relatively, with increase in the 
degree of manufacture. Although wages 
have increased in Sweden, costs of fuel 
have increased far more, and as fuel 
costs constitute a greater share of the 
cost of production of coarse articles than 
of highly finished goods, the price of the 
latter has increased relatively less than 
that of the former. This price trend 


conforms with Swedish policy of increas- 
ing the degree of manufacture of prod- 
ucts of industry. 

As a result of the relative intensity of 
rise of prices of imported goods, a sys- 
tem of averaging the prices of various 
individual shipments of given articles has 
been introduced. For fuels used in the 
iron and steel industry, a so-called clear- 
ing system has been used to equalize 
costs among the various mills. As con- 
cerns exports, a system of price-equaliz- 
ing taxes has been authorized, to prevent 
disturbance of certain domestic price 
levels. A tax of this nature has been 
made effective on lumber, which is in 
great demand, both abroad and on the 
domestic market. Many Swedish major 
exports, however, are faced with price 
difficulties because of high Swedish costs. 
(See also Sweden—Trend of Retail Prices 
during the War, page 22, Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 11, 1944.) 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Norway’s Program of 


Residential Rebuilding 


ITH THE LIBERATION of Nor- 

way it was discovered that, in- 
cluded in the war damage suffered by 
that country, there were some 12,090 
dwellings which had been totally de- 
stroyed and an additional 35,000 which 
had been damaged in some degree. Vir- 
tually al! of this destruction was the 
result of military operations that at- 
tended the enforced withdrawal of the 
German army of occupation, since much 
of the damage occasioned by the invasion 
had long since been repaired. 

Serious as this destruction would have 
been under any circumstances, the fact 
that 8,000 of the 12,000 dwellings totally 
destroyed were located in the three most 
northern Provinces of Norway—Nord- 
land, Troms, and Finnmark, a 124,965- 
square-mile area with a prewar popu- 
lation of some 300,000—intensified the 
problem. 

When the Germans retreated from 
northern Norway in 1944 they applied 
the “scorched earth” policy in an attempt 
to remove all shelter which might have 
been used by the advancing Russian and 





Reconstruction is both imperative and urgent in many parts of Norway today 
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By O. E. Heskin, Senior Economic 
Analyst, U. S. Embassy, Oslo 


Norwegian troops. As a result, virtually 
every town and farm dwelling in the area 
between Lyngen Fjord, Troms, and Tana 
Fjord, Finnmark, was completely oblit- 
erated, and some 30,000 Norwegians were 
left without shelter. Further, building 
materials and other supplies were also 
destroyed—even the forests being laid 
waste—so that many of these homeless 
were forced to migrate temporarily to the 
southern Provinces. 

With the liberation, the Norwegian 
Crown Prince toured the devastated 
areas and so focused public attention on 
the plight of these people. However, 
various circumstances intervened to pre- 
vent the substantial realization of the 
elaborate reconstruction program de- 
veloped—so the approaching winter 
found most of the homeless 30,000 still 
without suitable shelter 

Thus, since the three northern Prov- 
inces lacked both finances and the mate- 


Norwegian official photo 


For example, 


along the entire shore line of Varangerfjord the beaten, fleeing Nazis left a bleak, smoking 


wilderness. 
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rial resources with which to undertake 
their own reconstruction, their rebuild 
ing became a national problem. 


Administration Created 


The first step toward residential recon- 
struction throughout Norway was taken 
shortly after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, when the Norwegian Govern- 
ment created the War Risk Insurance 
Administration and authorized the 
agency to collect 1 percent of the insureg 
value of all properties carrying fire in- 
surance. The fire-insurance companies 
were required to collect this premium in 
connection with their own premiums 
and to transfer the war-risk proceeds to 
the Administration. These payments 
were scheduled for a period of 5 years 
beginning in 1940. Since that year, the 
Government has contributed additional 
funds which were expected to defray the 
excess building costs resulting from the 
rise in material prices and wages since 
1940. 

By September 1945, approximately 
one-half of the Administration’s funds 
had been paid out in financing recon- 
struction operations. By that time the 
rebuilding of farm structures was nearly 
completed in southern Norway, and con- 
siderable progress had been made in re- 
constructing urban properties. The re- 
maining funds were being held in reserve 
until building operations on the various 
insured properties were resumed. 





Comparison Between Regions 


Since most of the destruction in the 
southern area took place in the initial 
stages of the occupation period, when 
building materials were still available, 
this area has more nearly accomplished 
the task of rebuilding. However, when 
(somewhat later) the Germans requl- 
sitioned most of the available building 
materials for their own use, reconstruc- 
tion operations virtually ceased during 
the second half of the occupation. 

The slow progress being made in the 
rebuilding of the northern Provinces re- 
flects the fact that the greatest destruc- 
tion there occurred in 1944, and subse- 
quently after local supplies of building 
materials (as noted above) had been ap- 
propriated by the invaders. Secondly, 
Troms and Finnmark are relatively poor 
Provinces, and the percentage of insured 
buildings was not large. Estimates indi- 
cate that only one-half of the destroyed 
buildings were insured. The financial 
policy of the Norwegian Government in 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Norway's Arctic Problem: 


rim Difficulties Tackled 


EARLY 250 MILES above the Arctic 

Circle the famed “Silent Front” of 
World War II has been again in action 
during recent months, and war-tough- 
ened veterans of Norway’s Arctic Prov- 
inces of Troms and Finnmark have been 
coming to grips with primal enemies now 
reinforced by war and destruction. Cold 
and hunger now stalk the great area of 
northern Norway where the Nazis ap- 
plied torch and dynamite, destroying 
6,000 farms and 17,000 homes and build- 
ings. More than 60,000 Norwegians are 
struggling to cope with the dread Arctic 
winter owning little more than the cloth- 
ing on their backs. This is, Norway's 
most pressing problem. 

When Russian forces were pushing 
across the Finnish corridor into northern 
Norway last October, General Rendulic 
of the 20th German Army ordered a re- 
treat of the Nazi forces coupled with a 
mass evacuation of the populace and an 
intensive earth-scorching program. On 
page 62 of Norway’s report to the Allied 
War Crimes Commission is a copy of 
Rendulic’s proclamation: “All such in- 
stallations as housing accommodaticn, 
transport facilities, and food stocks must 
be destroyed or removed. The popula- 
tion in these districts will therefore be 
deprived of the basis for their existence 
so that in order to survive they must 
evacuate to those Norwegian territories 
which are still protected by the German 
Wehrmacht.” 


They Fled, Hid, Stuck It Out 


Thousands of Norwegians felt. however, 
that after 5 years of waiting for liber- 
ation this was no time to turn one’s back 
on freedom even if it meant braving an 
Arctic winter with little food and less 
shelter. The Lapps followed their rein- 
deer herds into the mountains, and 
thousands of Norwegians streamed from 
blazing villages to hide in caves and snow 
shelters, dodging Nazi slave patrols with 
orders to shoot on sight. 

In the Varanger district, for example, 
5,000 of the district’s 8,000 inhabitants 
hid out to welcome the Soviet Army. On 
the Arctic island of Soroya 1,000 Nor- 
wegians evaded the Nazi man-hunt for 
more than 3 months until they were res- 
cued by a British destroyer force last 
February, All in all, over 60,000 Nor- 
Weglans Survived cold, starvation, and 
Nazi patrols to greet VE-day from one of 
oer mao desolate battlegrounds of this 
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By Ivan A. Jacopsen, Editor “Nor- 
way Digest,” Norwegian Embassy, 
Washington 














EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article touches upon certain 
points discussed in “Norway’s Pro- 
gram of Residential Rebuilding,” 
but it is broader in scope. Present- 
ing the Norwegian view of condi- 
tions in northern Norway this 
winter, it visualizes vividly and 
forcefully just one relatively small 
but striking example of what pros- 
pective business is “up against” in 
many areas of Europe—war-rav- 
ages and desolation, stark chal- 
lenges to human fortitude, evok- 
ing a fierce, but partly impeded, 
determination to “get things going 
again. 























The Nazis had done a thorough job— 
and for a particular reason. Next to 


Stark, crude beginnings of a new life in northern Norway. 


mass suicide on the Russian front, Ger- 
man soldiers dreaded transfer to this 
land of ice, darkness, and hatred. It is 
little wonder that long before any mili- 
tary action on this “Silent Front” the 
number of German graveyards was in- 
creasing rapidly. The rows of white 
crosses with the inscription “He died for 
the Fatherland” did not tell the whole 
story of how loneliness, cold, darkness, 
and the sullen animosity of Norsemen 
and thousands of slave laborers from all 
parts of Europe were driving the “super- 
men” to suicide and mutiny. With Ren- 
dulic’s orders came an opportunity to 
avenge all of this. The prospect of de- 
stroying these scenes of moral defeat 
was something that the Nazis welcomed, 
and the resulting destruction is almost 
beyond description. 


An Arctic Desert 


Nearly every vestige of habitation in 
37,000 square miles has been systemati- 
cally erased. In the towns of Hammer- 


fest, Vadso, Vardo, and Kirkenes the 
homes left standing can be counted on 
All farm animals were 


one’s fingers. 





Official Norwegian photo 
This picture shows where eight 


people, two cows, and one goat share a hut that has, for a roof, a wrecked boat turned 


upside down. 
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slaughtered—everything that floated 
(from rowboats to fishing smacks) was 
sunk—even fishing nets were burned or 
hacked to pieces. Roads, fields, harbors, 
and coastal waters were long since sown 
with more than 200,000 mines. 

Of the 250 telephone and telegraph sta- 
tions in this area, only 20 remained. 
Twenty thousand telephone poles were 
sawed or blasted into bits, insulators 
were crushed ,and large stretches of pre- 
cious copper wire were clipped into pieces 
or carried away. Everything that could 
be worn, eaten, or used in any way went 
up in smoke. 

Some small coastal settlements such as 
Gamvik and Kjoellefjord were visited 
twice or even three times by the German 
wreckers, who landed raiding parties to 
set fire to a hut which had been over- 
looked in the first wave of destruction or 
to shoot a few sheep or to round up a 
score of people who had escaped depor- 
tation and had taken refuge in upturned 
boats or holes in the cliffs. Significantly 
enough, the only buildings the Nazis 
seemed to respect were the mortuaries, 
and in many towns they alone remained 
while all else lay in ruins. 

Although Russian and Norwegian 
forces succeeded in liberating some 25,000 
individuals in eastern Finnmark, six 
more months had to pass before freedom 
came to all of Norway. With VE-day the 
advancements which hard work and pio- 
neering had brought to northern Norway 
had been swept away. Hammerfest, the 
world’s northernmost city and the first to 
be heated and warmed by electricity, had 
been returned to the Arctic cold and 
darkness. Northern Norway was again 
an Arctic desert—now populated only 
by nomads and refugees. 


“From the Ground Up” 


This, then, is the challenge which lib- 
eration brought to Norway. To rebuild 
every phase of community life from the 
ground up in an area where communica- 


a” 
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tion is limited to irregular coastal traffic 
through mine-strewn waters is no simple 
task. Climate and geography both pre- 
sent fantastic problems. Winter came 
to Finnmark a month early this year, and 
on November 18 the sun set at North 
Cape, not to rise again until January 23. 
Trees do not grow in this Arctic tundra, 
and building material of all kinds must 
be freighted in by coastal steamer or 
over war-Gamaged roads, most of which 
are impassable during the winter months. 
The absence of communications, and 
above all the nonexistence of housing in 
the blasted areas, made it necessary 
temporarily to direct all reconstruction 
from Harstad, more than 150 miles to the 
south, with seven branch outposts in the 
destroyed areas. 

Under the direction of Reconstruction 
Minister Peter Holt, named specially to 
head the rebuilding of Finnmark and 
Troms Provinces, the administrative or- 
ganization necessary for this prodigious 
project has been forced to deal with two 
specific tasks—the erection of temporary 
shelters and the procurement of food for 
the destitute, and the formulation of a 
careful long-range rebuilding program 
which will shape the destinies of North 
Norway for centuries to come. Every 
phase of community life must be inte- 
grated under an over-all program with 
special divisions responsible for fisheries, 
agriculture, material procurement, 
transport, distribution, and the employ- 
ment of builders, together with a special 
evacuation office to maintain contact 
with those evacuated to the south, and 
to control the movement of people to and 
from Finnmark. 


Communication Problems 


Early attempts to transport needed 
supplies were heartbreaking. The whole 


of northern Norway was peppered with 
thousands of electric mines, magnetic 
mines, land mines, and booby traps. 
German sappers under Allied guards had 





Official Norwegian photo 


Germans are “thorough.” The Norwegians of the north know it only too well, as they strive 
to rebuild the shattered fabric of economic life. 
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cleared land mines from the Hammer- 
fest area by early August, but it was not 
until September, or 4 months after lib- 
eration, that the last sea mine was re. 
moved and boats loaded with food and 
supplies could put in at Hammerfest 
The deadly electric mines in this harbor 
could be swept only with aq specially 
equipped mine sweeper. The one Ger- 
man sweeper available on the northern 
coast was sunk by a floating mine en 
route to north Norway, and 2 months 
elapsed before another could be procured 
Of the five magnetic mines in Vardo har- 
bor, only four have been located, ang 
until the fifth is found all supplies must 
be landed elsewhere and trucked cross. 
country. The uncertainty of coastal] 
waters north of Harstad has not speeded 
the transport of supplies in that district 

The deplorable condition of Norway's 
railroads, together with the limited num- 
ber of ships available for goods transport 
to north Norway, has resulted in some 
tragic delays. The fate of a shipment of 
nails and caulking wedges intended for 
the repair of fishing boats in Finnmark 
may serve as a good example. These 
materials for which an order had been 
placed in Oslo late in September did not 
reach Harstad on the northwest coast 
until October 27, and the precious nails 
did not finally reach the Arctic Provinces 
till a much later date. 

As all but a few thousand Germans 
have now left Norway, the barracks 
which they made available are being 
knocked down and shipped north in sec- 
tions. As each new stretch of coast line 
is freed from mines, ships may nose in 
closer to the ruined villages. But, with 
the onset of winter in full rigor, the 
struggle against time had been but par- 
tially successful. 

The hardihood of the fishermen and 
miners who have been at home in these 
barren wastes for generations is a factor 
that cannot be underestimated. To 
them the thought of evacuation is not 
pleasant. So determined are they to stay 
and lose no time in the rebuilding, that 
forced evacuation is more terrifying than 
the prospect of spending another cold, 
hungry winter in sod huts or drafty 
barracks. 


Building in Icy Blackness 


In the bitter cold of the Arctic night 
the building continues. Residents of 
those districts, reinforced by volunteers 
from the south and by German prisoners 
of war, are working to provide shelter 
and food for the thousands of homeless. 
By late November 198,000 board feet of 
lumber were leaving for North Norway 
each day, while up to the end of 1945 
3.960.000 board feet had arrived from 
Sweden. Mills in the Narvik district to 
the south are turning out doors and win- 
dows. A first priority has been given to 
ready-cut log houses for Finnmark, and 
mills in southern Norway expect to turn 
out more than 1,000 by next spring. Sev- 
eral thousand barracks have arrived in 
Finnmark and Nord Troms. These for- 
mer German barracks—barely sufficient 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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CELAND IS ONE of the world’s major 

fish-producing countries, and for a 
number of years it has been interested in 
the development of a quick-frozen fish- 
fillet industry, since such an industry 
would assure another profitable outlet for 
} the country’s leading export. 

Experiments in freezing fish fillets 
were started in 1929, and, when they 
proved successful, plans were made for 
the gradual development of an industry. 
The depression years of 1930-34, however, 
discouraged the growth, and activities 
remained at a minimum. 

In 1935 Iceland’s fishing industry be- 
gan to recover, and interest in frozen 
fillet production possibilities was re- 

newed. New plant construction was en- 
couraged, and by 1939 there were a total 
of 19 plants completed and in operation. 
At the end of 1944, 62 plants were in op- 
eration, with a total processing capacity 
of 630 metric tons (1,388,898 pounds) of 
fish per 24-hour day. The extent of this 
production is illustrated in the total out- 
put of the 1944 season when 55,207 metric 
tons (121,709,352 pounds) of fish were 
processed and 22,000 tons (48,501,200 
pounds) of frozen fish fillets were pro- 
duced. A gross gain of 47,587,500 crowns 
($7,321,000) was realized. 

Foreign Trade 

During the war years practically all of 
the output of Iceland's fillet-freezing in- 
dustry was delivered to Great Britain 
under war food contracts. Several hun- 
dred tons, however, were sold to United 
States purchasers. With the war’s end, 
Iceland does not expect a renewal of the 
} British contracts, but it hopes to develop 
new markets elsewhere. The producers 
are particularly interested in gaining an 
expanded market in the United States, 
since that constitutes a direct way of ob- 
taining the dollars needed to maintain 
imports from this country. 

Iceland's fillet industry has set a stand- 
ard of quality—a high-grade, palatable, 
easily cooked product. To maintain this 
standard, frequent inspections of the 
plants are made. 

Thirty of the country’s 62 plants are in 
the southern region, 15 are in the north, 
14 in the west, and 3 in the east. These 
plants operate on a seasonal basis, be- 
ginning on January 10 and ending May 
30, following closely the major cod-fish- 
Ing activities. Cod is the kind of fish 
especially used for filleting. 

The process of filleting and freezing is 
nearly uniform in the plants. 

The fish are caught at sea by men in 
boats of varying sizes—smaller boats be- 
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ing used close to shore, while trawlers 
and larger fishing vessels come in with 
the cod from farther out at sea. In the 
catching of fish as in the filleting, prac- 
tices are more or less uniform. As soon 
as the fish is hauled onto the vessel it is 
gutted and cleaned, and immediately 
packed down in ice. When the boats are 
filled, they head for shore without delay 
where waiting trucks are loaded to bring 
the fish to nearby freezing plants. In 
some instances the plants are located on 
the wharf, and thereby boats can unload 
directly into bins within the filleting 
plant structure. 

After the fish is landed, it is only a 
matter of minutes before it is filleted and 
on its way to the freezers. The interval 
between the time the fish is caught, 
landed, and processed into frozen fillets 
is often no more than about 7 hours, and 
seldom does it exceed 12 hours. 


Plant Lay-Out 


The lay-out and design of one fish- 
fillet freezing plant in Iceland may vary 
somewhat from another. However, 
there is little variation in the basic proc- 
ess between the plants. In some in- 
stances, conveyor belts are used to unload 
the fish, carry off waste products, or 
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A TYPICAL FISH FILLET FREEZING PLANT 
LAYOUT, ICELAND. 


(APPROXIMATELY 1400 SQUARE METERS OR 15,069 SQUARE FEET 
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move the packed product. Some fillet- 
ing plants have fish-waste reduction 
units which reduce the waste products 
to fishmeal. The plants that do not have 
these units deposit the waste product in 
the open to dry for later use as fertilizer, 
or it is carried to a different plant for 
reduction to fishmeal. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a typical plant lay-out. The building it- 
self is one story high and is made of 
reinforced concrete, and its estimated 
capital value is 1,000,000 crowns ($154,- 
000). It covers approximately 1,400 
square meters (15,069 square feet) of 
floor space. This chart may be used to 
demonstrate the steps in the processing 
of fish from the time it arrives at the 
plant through the finished frozen prod- 
uct, awaiting export shipment. This 
particular plant is located 1142 miles from 
the wharves and employs 30 people. 
Trucks, each of 3-ton capacity, bring the 
fish up the driveway at the left and stop 
at openings A or B and dump their load 
onto the floor of the plant, an area sep- 
arated by a low partition from the fillet- 
ing section. As many as 14 truckloads or 
40 to 42 tons of fish can be handled by 
this plant each day. With a loss of 
about 60 percent in the filleting process, 
the daily total output would average 
about 16 tons. The fish usually weigh 
15 to 20 pounds each. 

The wrapping and packing supplies are 
unloaded through opening C; cartoned 
packages of frozen fillets are removed 
from the cold-storage room for shipment 
through 3-by-3-foot openings D, E, F, 
G, and H. 

At openings A and B, a laborer picks 
up or scoops up the fish and dumps them 
over the partition into troughs contain- 
ing water (1) where the fish is washed. 
Between these troughs and the long 
wooden table (2) stand eight fish filleters 
who lift the individual fish from the tubs, 
place it on the table, cut each side of the 
fish with a sharp filleting knife, toss the 
waste on a conveyor belt (3) which car- 
ries it to an accumulation bin (6) from 
where it is carried off to drying racks 
(14), and throw the fillets over to another 
long wooden table (4) on the other side 
of the conveyor belt. Here five workers, 
usually women, inspect the fillets, dip 
them in brine, and place them in square 
steel buckets, each holding about 30 
pounds of fillets. These buckets are set 
on a long parallel wooden table (5). At 
this table the individual fillets: are 
weighed and wrapped in parchment 


packages of 7 pounds each. 
(Continued on p. 45) 
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Postwar Shippin 


N THE FIRST PART of this study 

of postwar shipping, published in last 
week’s issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, the broad world picture was 
studied, the significant changes in re- 
cent years were appraised, major fac- 
tors and forces affecting the global ship- 
ping situation were discussed, and the 
specific positions of the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, Italy, and 
Norway were subjected to analysis. This 
present article, Part II, takes up the story 
again and proceeds with a study of the 
merchant fleets of various other mari- 
time countries—terminating with a pres- 
entation of the main conclusions which 
the facts and figures seem to justify. 


Netherlands 


Approximately 1,576,000 gross tons of 
the Dutch 1939 fleet of nearly 2,728,381 
tons remained as of June 1945. This in- 
cludes 28,202 tons of shipping lend- 
leased from the United States. 

The Dutch, who plan to rebuild their 
merchant marine, are carefully selecting 
good ships for purchases abroad and are 
scheduling a big shipbuilding program at 
home. Plans call for reconstruction of 
the Netherlands’ domestic shipyards, 
which had a prewar annual capacity of 
250,000 gross tons. It not only is neces- 
sary to construct oceangoing ships, but 
also coastwise vessels and trawlers and 
small ships designed for special trades. 

Construction of a large number of 
merchant ships to replace wartime losses 
is planned by two of the principal Dutch 
lines—the Royal.Netherland Steamship 
Co. and the Royal Packet Navigation Co. 
Twenty-six of the vessels now under con- 
struction in Dutch yards for the Neth- 
erland Government will be put at the dis- 
posal of the latter company, as well as 
20 coastal cargo vessels now being built 
in the United States for the trade in the 
East Indies. In addition, there are being 
built in the United States 10 C-type cargo 
ships for the Netherland Government 
and a number of smaller cargo vessels. 
The managing director of the Holland- 
America Line, has announced that this 
line intends to build another passenger 
liner of the size of the 26,000-ton Nieuw 
Amsterdam, to replace the Statendam in 
the New York-to-Rotterdam mail serv- 
ice. Plans are only in the drawing- 
board stage, but the director emphasized 
that officials of the line believe that 
transoceanic air travel will not cause the 
construction of such a ship to be a haz- 
ardous venture. He said the line expects 
to charter or buy seven additional ships 
within the next year to fill berth agree- 
ments for its three principal services. 
Although the Netherlands is building 
most of its tonnage in Dutch yards, he 
said that he would be interested in buy- 
ing or chartering American tonnage im- 
mediately. Preference was stated for 
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C-3s or C-2s, although some Dutch lines 
were found to be interested in Victory 
types. 


France 


The French have lost 1,633,000 tons of 
their 2,745,884 gross ton 1939 fleet. A 
large proportion of the 1,113,000-ton fleet 
left to France is either obsolete or nearly 
so. This tonnage includes 93,445 tons of 
shipping lend-leased from the United 
States. It is reported that France’s need 
of small and medium-sized colliers rang- 
ing between 1,000 and 2,200 gross tons is 
particularly great. 

A French merchant marine restored to 
at least its prewar strength is said to be 
a Government objective. In this connec- 
tion the French Ministry of Transport 
has drawn up a 5-year plan to that effect. 
Under the _ reconstruction program 
adopted, 1,000,000 gross tons of vessels 
will be started in France and between 
500,000 to 750,000 tons will be bought 
abroad during the next 5 years. Because 
the shipyards throughout France are 
badly damaged, immediate postwar needs 
will have to be met through purchases 
or chartering of foreign tonnage. Even 
under normal conditions the capacity of 
French shipyards would fall short of 
present requirements. It is proposed that 
at least 500,000 gross tons of “transition 
vessels” will be chartered or purchased 
abroad. 

A beginning has been made toward the 
reconstruction of the French merchant 
fleet through the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of 10 vessels aggregating about 
70,000 gross tons which were begun in 
Great Britain during the war. Two of 
the ships are nearing completion, and 


eight others have been allocated to 
French owners for management under 
the United Maritime Authority. It is re- 


ported in a British shipbuilding journal 
that 10 new cargo vessels of the Empire 
type have been purchased from the Brit- 
ish Government “ and were to have been 
delivered in October. 

The Journal de la Marine Marchande 
reports that France has placed orders for 
approximately 100,000 gross tons in Great 
Britain. According to the report, 60,000 
tons have already been ordered and the 
remaining 40,000 tons are being negoti- 
ated. Plans are also under way in Den- 
mark for the building of 100,000 tons; in 
Sweden, a shipbuilding program of 80,- 
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000 tons is under discussion; and 4 
agreement has been reached for th 
struction of 26,000 tons in Belgian 
It is intended to have tonnage built in 
Canada and in the United States, py 
the placing of contracts is held up pend. 
ing the passing of legislation in both 
countries. It was reported in the Janu- 
ary 2, 1946, New York Journal of Com- 
merce that the French Government has 
offered the Maritime Commission a totg) 
of $2,425,745 for five partially completed 
C1-M-AV1 cargo-type vessels, 
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Greece 


In June 1939, Greece owned a merchant 
marine aggregating 1,727,931 gross tons. 
Of this fleet, only about 697,000 tons were 
afloat in June 1945, and these vessels were 
either under Allied control or were char- 
tered by the Greek Government. Vessels 





lend-leased from the United States 
amount to 100,771 tons. Before the war, 
coastwise traffic was carried on by vary- 
ing numbers of small and medium-sized 
steamers and some 1,500 sailing craft 
with or without motive power. Nearly 
all of the coastwise vessels were sunk in 
1941 

The postwar plans for the reestablish. 
ment of the Greek merchant marine are 
chiefly in connection with coastwise ship- 
ping. With the exception possibly of 
some motorcaiques, Greece does not have 
any ships for its coastal service. Ac- 
cording to one plan, the minimum re- 
quirements would consist of 12 coastal 
vessels with a cargo capacity varying be- 
tween 400 and 700 tons and with accom- 
modations for passengers. In addition, 
it is recommended that the total tonnage 
of sailboats and motorcaiques, which 
amounted to 70,000 tons be replaced. 

More recently, reports indicate that 
the Government has requested that 
Greek tonnage for the requirements of 
liberated Greece be released from the 
United Nations Shipping Pool. 
quest called for the release of 50,000 tous 
of cargo boats, with capacity ranging 
from 800 to 2,000 tons, and 24 passenger 
boats, with capacity of 500 to 2,C00 tons. 
The ships requested are to serve for the 
distribution of supplies and for coast- 
wise service to carry passengers. Some 
of the Greek shipowners feel that the 
amounts requested are far in excess of 
requirements, and that, in the beginning 
at least, passenger boats for coastwise 
service will not be needed. 

Greek shipowners who plan to employ 
American-built Liberty ships as tramps 
after the war have extensive plans which 
would increase the speed and lessen the 
draft of these ships. Specifically, the 
Greek operators interested in the project 
intend to “open up” the decks, and by 
converting the Liberty ship into 4 
“tween-deck” vessel along British lines, 
reduce the weight of the ship to 9,300 
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i consequently re- 
eadweight, and consequen 
coe the draft of the vessel from 27 or 
ye feet to 23 feet. An increase 1n speed 
2? templated through slight changes 
2 the engines and possibly even through 

remodeling the bows. 


Soviet Union 


Russia, whose prewar fleet amounted 
to 1,135,783 gross tons, of which only a 
negligible proportion was employed in 
ocean shipping, expects to develop its 
postwar merchant shipping on a large 
scale. It is estimated that its fleet at 
the present time approximates 1,582,000 
tons, including 613.950 tons on lend-lease 
from the United States. 

No facts are available with respect to 
Russia’s postwar shipping plans, but it 
has been reported that the Russians have 
requested a third of Germany’s coastal 
vessels of approximately 800,000 gross 
tons. For a considerable time, Russia's 
shipyards will be fully occuppied with re- 
equipping the country’s coastal and in- 
tercoastal shipping routes, and inland 
river routes. 


Denmark 


By the war's end the Danish shipping 
situation had been seriously weakened. 
Its merchant fleet had been reduced from 
1,069,937 gross tons to only 748,000 gross 
tons. The latter figure includes newly 
constructed vessels delivered during the 
war, aggregating about 190,000 tons. 

At a recent meeting of the Danish 
Steamship Owners Association, an unof- 
ficial body, it was stated by the chairman 
that Denmark must have a modern and 
well-equipped fleet which excels in qual- 
ity, and that all forces must be concen- 
trated to safeguard the reconstruction of 
Danish shipping. It is reported that 
Denmark is in particular need of special- 
type craft, including 4,500 deadweight- 
ton timber carriers for the Baltic trade, 
but that shipowners are handicapped by 
lack of funds in making replacements. 

To what extent progress in shipbuild- 
ing can be made in the near future de- 
pends upon the supply of materials. 
Many ships for Danish owners are await- 
ing completion. On the basis of existing 
facilities, it is estimated that Danish 
shipyards should soon be operating at 
100 percent capacity. 


Belgium 


The Belgian merchant marine, which 
in 1939 consisted of 374,575 gross tons, 
has shrunk to about 241,000 tons. These 
figures indicate a tonnage loss of 35 per- 
cent during the war, but it should be 
noted that the smaller figure includes 
50,327 gross tons lend-leased from the 
United States and 50,000 tons purchased 
in Great Britain. It is reported that an 
additional 45,000 tons has been ordered 
from British shipyards." This indicates 
that the Belgian Government has taken 
some initiative toward restoring war 
losses, but it is not known how far the 
Government is prepared to go in rebuild- 
ing Belgium’s merchant marine. 

It has been stated by a member of the 
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Superior Marine Council, a semiofficial 
body, “that it is not thought that many 
Liberty and Victory ships will be bought 
by Belgian shipowners. The financial 
situation of Belgian companies will not 
enable the replacement of all the ships 
lost, and until it is determined how much 
the indemnity to be received for war 
losses will amount to, no definite plans 
can be laid.” ’ ; 

The Agence Economique et Financiére, 
a Government agency, has stated that 
reconstruction should be done in an 
orderly manner, and Belgian shipyards 
should be obliged to build the vessels 
ordered by Belgian owners before accept- 
ing orders from abroad. They urge Bel- 
gian shipowners not to buy the ships 
which have become available since the 
war, for the purpose of replacing their 
lost vessels, inasmuch as the bulk of this 
tonnage should be treated as war plant 
to be scrapped or sterilized.” 

China 

China, before the war, had only a few 
comparatively small vessels engaged in 
international commerce. Its total fleet 
in 1939 amounted to slightly less than 
204,000 gross tons, of which about 130,000 
tons, including 14,386 tons lend-leased 
from the United States, remain. 

It appears that China is considering 
some further development for its mer- 
chant marine, but the planned expansion 
will take place mainly in tonnage for 
domestic services. The Chinese appar- 
ently desire to obtain a large part of 
the “know-how” and capital for this pur- 
pose from the United States. The tenta- 
tive plan as set forth by the Assistant 
Director of Navigation, Ministry of Com- 
munication, would distribute the total 
tonnage to be provided, as follows: Ap- 
proximately 50 percent for inland serv- 
ices; 25 percent, coastwise services; and 
25 percent, services on the inner seas and 
oceanic routes. As a first step toward 
restoring its merchant fleet, it is reported 
that the Chinese Government has au- 
thorized the purchase of 30 Liberty-type 
Ships from Canada and the United 
States.” The Maritime Commission an- 
nounced on December 21, 1945, that the 
Chinese Supply Commission was awarded 
10 coastal cargo vessels totaling approxi- 
mately 19,000 gross tons. 


Poland 


In 1939 the Polish merchant marine 
consisted of only 114,000 gross tons. It 
is estimated that about the same ton- 
nage still exists, with an additional 
16,529 tons on lend-lease from the 
United States. 

However, the Poles hope to build a 
new and larger merchant marine ca- 
pable of handling half of their exports 
and imports. Press reports suggest thet 
Polish shipping officials in London have 
set 850,000 gross tons as a postwar goal 
for their merchant marine, to be built 
around the 100,000 gross tons of Polish 
shipping now under British control. In 
addition, the Poles count on about 


'* Fairplay, September 27, 1945, p. 504. 
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125,000 tons of former German shipping. 
Colliers and Baltic-type coastal vessels 
and short-seagoing vessels are particu- 
larly in demand. 


Sweden 


By relying upon its shipbuilding facili- 
ties, Sweden has been able to increase 
its fleet by about 24,000 tons over its 
prewar figure of 1,364,683 gross tons. 
Moreover, that country has not had to 
resort to the construction of emergency 
types, and, owing in large measure to 
higher speeds, the carrying capacity of 
ships now available is greater than it 
was 6 years ago. On the whole, there- 
fore, its fleet is probably the best 
adapted at this time for peacetime serv- 
ice. Semiofficial figures indicate that as 
of September 30, 1945, there were 123,996 
gross tons of vessels, more than 1,000 
gross tons being laid up with crews 
discharged. 

Swedish-liner companies have a rela- 
tively attractive position because they 
have been able to maintain their fleets 
and compensate their losses by modern 
ships. Swedish liner shipping had never 
been more effectively equipped than at 
the outbreak of World War II. 

Swedish shipowners are inclined to 
favor the building of more large, fast ves- 
sels for transoceanic trade, according to 
a statement by the chairman of the Swe- 
dish Shipowners Association, an organi- 
zation of private shipping companies. 
Certain elements in the Government are 
opposed to this policy, claiming that pri- 
ority should be given to the building of 
smaller vessels for the Baltic and North 
Sea trades, which it is contended are 
more important to the economic welfare 
of the country than attempting to ex- 
pand in transoceanic world-trade routes. 
In analyzing shipping losses to the end 
of 1944, it will be found that of vessels 
under 3,000 tons, 80 ships of 180,500 
deadweight tons have been lost, and only 
14 ships of 37,700 tons have been built. 
Hence, there is a net loss of 66 ships of 
142,800 tons to be made up.” 

Sweden’s prewar tanker tonnage of 20 
ships totaling 257,000 deadweight tons 
has been almost doubled, The present 
fleet of approximately 500,000 dead- 
weight tons should be able to carry con- 
siderably more than the normal propor- 
tion carried before the war. 


Spain 


The present Spanish merchant marine 
of about 850,000 gross tons is about 74,000 
tons greater than in 1939. It has been 
reported that Spain, under Government 
direction, is embarking on a program to 
attain 2,000,000 gross tons by 1953, a 
level declared to be absolutely necessary 
for national requirements. 

The insufficiency of the merchant ma- 
rine for national needs after the civil 
war was ameliorated by a series of Gov- 
ernment measures which encouraged 
and supported its development. The 
Naval Credit Law of 1939 was supple- 
mented by the law of May 6, 1941, 


‘6 Motor Ship, February 1945. 
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Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 1, 9, 27 | juice, according to a report from | electrical appliances; photographic supplies; 


Foodstuffs: 15, 17, 19, 25 
Glass and chinaware: 4 
Hardware: 7, 12, 18, 27 


cameras; motion-picture cameras; radios, 
radio supplies; electric-light bulbs; general 
industrial and farm machinery; shoe-making 


the American Embassy. The plant 
should be capable of handling 20 


Hospital Supplies: 2 tons of fruit per 8-hour day. The machinery; garage equipment, accessories, 
Household Appliances: 1, 13 Fabrica Nacional de Licores wishes | and supplies. He is now in this country until 
Instruments: 21 to purchase a complete plant for March 25. Itinerary: New York and vicinity 


the manufacture of wines from 
these juices and necessary installa- 
tion fer conversion of fruit resi- 
dues into essential oils, cattle feed, 


Machinery: 3, 5, 7, 9, 23, 26, 29, 30 Terrace, Syracuse, New York 
Metals and Minerals: 7 
Optical Goods: 1 
Pharmaceuticals: 6, 8 


Photographic Supplies: 9 


| 
Lumber: 10, 20 | U. S. mail address: c/o Fischer, 160 Wente 
| 
| Import Opportunity 
| 


Plastics: 4 etc. It is probable that the distil- 10. Belgian Congo—Société Commerciale & 
Radios: 9 lery will also require technical as- | Miniére de L’Uele, Aketi. Product for export 
School Supplies: 4 | sistance in designing and installing Different types of Congo wood—hardwoods 


Teztiles: 4, 7 such as limba (Terminalia superba), which 








Toilet Articles: 8 | the plant. can be supplied in round veneer logs, ordi- 
Tools: 9, 13, 18, 22, 24, 27 It is essential that delivery be | nary sawings, airplane sawings, planks; iroko 
effected within 6 to 8 months to | (Chlorophora exvcelsa); lifaki Ss 
4 Jsestore llow installation in time for the phragma Congoense); susumenga (Standtia 
Foreign Visitors a | ween nl es oe ee 
g December 1946 crops. Equipment | = soon is); bilinga; kondofindo; n’'tol 
1. ee ee 8 ene should be designed for operation by | 
ing Empresa de Publicidade Vox Ltd., Ave- ivi electric motor i . ~~? 
nida Franklin Roosevelt 84-9°, Rio de pong naar : 4 a ren ong he Export Opportunities 
Janeiro, is interested in contacting Ameri- or 220 volts, 0U-cycie, three-phase | f 
can firms desiring to advertise their prod- current, the Embassy reports. 11. Argentina—Cia. Argentina de Talleres, | 
ucts in Brazil, and to obtain representa- The distillery offers terms of 50 Industriales Transp rtes y Anau, © a 
tions for kitchenware, cotton clothing, elec- percent cash against documents | Cos es ea eee ¢ alle Zepita 3220, — 
trical apparatus and optical goods. He is ith bal sat 90 days. Sales lit- | Aires—Attention: Sefior Ernesto Fernan 
now in this country until the middle of wi Glance av ays. ales Ht- | Rabadan, Civil Engineer, desires to contact 
March. U. S. mail address: % York Mer- erature and communications may consulting engineering firms with a view : 
cantile Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New be addressed directly to Adminis- acquiring their services in the plenning of 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, trador, Fabrica Nacional de Licores, building of a factory to house the following 


: : T ‘ te- 
and Detroit. ‘ ‘ be operations: (1) The building and main 
2. Chile—Bruno Lichtenstein Wolf, Av- San Jose, Costa Rica. nance of streetcar chassis and bodies; (2) the 


enida Cristobal Colon 643, Santiago, repre- assembly of truck and motor-coach chassis, 
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ing of truck and bus bedies; (3) 
es. machine and repair shops, paint 
- d upholstery shops, and similar shops. In 
eadition, the Argentine firm will purchase 
. aps of the New York subway systems along 
with plans showing repair shop and stock- 
rooms and the location of the repair shops 

1 to the lines. 

Se ecigtum S. A. Codepa, 47, rue longue 
des Violettes Ghent, Gesires purchase quota- 
tions on activated carbon, bentonite, Kiesel- 


art Belgium—R. Debels & Fils, 22 Faubourg 
de Tournai, Courtrai, desires purchase quota- 
tions on hand tools for working wood and 
metals, locks, padlocks, aluminum kitchen- 
ware, can openers, bottle openers, cutlery. 

14. Belgium—KEtablissements Albert Del- 
naize S. A., 52, avenue des Petits Cogs, Ant- 
werp, desire purchase quotations on usual 
wholesale quantities of chemicals: carbonate 
of potassium 96 to 98 percent calculated; 
caustic potassium 88 to 92 percent—frag- 
ments and solids; caustic sodium 76 to 77 per- 
cent—scales and solids; ch romic acid 991% to 
100 percent; benzoate of soda U. S. A. P.; 
camphor synthetic in powéer; potassium in 
powder; bichromate of scdtum and of potas- 
—. Belgium—Etablissements P. E. Mela, 
15-17, rue Francois Debelder. Woluwe St. 
Lambert, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on canned fruits, vanillin, ethyl vanil- 
lin, aromatic extracts. 

16. Belgium—Fabelta S. A., 18, Chaussee de 
Charleroi, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on coloring matter for textiles. 

17. Belgium—Miguir der Gasparian, 22, rue 
Van Aerdt, Antwerp, desires purchase quota- 
tions on California prunes, raisins, and apri- 
cots (dried) in bulk, to be packed locally and 
sold under American brand 

18. Belgium—Paul Gilot, 14, rue de 1'Etoile, 
Namur, desires purchase quotations on build- 
ers’ hardware, machine tools, ball bearings. 

19. Belgium—L'Essor Commercial Soc. 
Coop., 28, rue Boudewijns, Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotations on dried fruit, canned 
fruit, canned fish, canned meat, rice, spices. 

20. Belgium—L'Importation des Bois S. P. 
R. L., 235, avenue d'Italie, Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotations on softwoods, hard- 
woods, fiberboards (building), panels, ply- 
wood. 

21. Belgium—Oftma S. A., 159, Boulevard de 
la Constitution, Liege, desires purchase quo- 
tations on milk irradiators (ultraviolet) — 
better known as vitamin-D apparatus 

22. Belgium—Pirson & Fils, 22, rue des 
Tanneurs, Antwerp, desires purchase quota- 
tions on machine and precision tools, lathes, 
capstans, bits, boring and threading tools, 
metal-cutting tools, screw plates and screw 
tops, wire gages, tools for gas fitters, screw 
keys, pliers of various kinds, precision meas- 
uring instruments, rules, mortise gages, 
squares, punches, carborundum abrasive 
discs. 

23. Belgium-—Sartel, S. A., 17-29-35, rue des 
Bayards, Liege, desires purchase quotations 
on forming and stamping presses for manu- 
facture of household articles 

24. Belgium-——Société des Aciers & Métaux 
“SOAMET,” 41, Boulevard du Midi, Brussels, 
desires purchase quotations on carbide metal- 
cutting tips and tools 

25. Belgium—-Taeymans Fréres, 47, rue 
Conscience, Antwerp, desires purchase quo- 
tations on dried fruits—prunes, apricots, 
raisins; canned fish—all kinds. 

26. Belgium—Wasscherij-Ververij Van Osta, 
Kapellen, Antwerp, desires purchase com- 
plete installation for dry cleaning—"tri- 
chlorethylene” and carbon tetrachloride 
process, capable of handling from 40 to 50 
kilograms (100 pounds) per shift. 

27. England—William Dibben & Sons, Ltd., 
31, Winn Road, Southampton, desire purchase 
quotations on electrical household appliances; 
builders’ hardware; carpenters’ tools. 

28. Italy—Renato Sarri di Ugo, 2 Via Me- 
legnano, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on varnish, colophony, nitroh ydrochlo- 
ries, copal, lake gum, linseed, turpentine— 


chemicals used in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes. 
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29. Kenya—Valli Rehemtulla & Co., P. O. 
Box 53, Kampala, Uganda, desires purchase 
quotations on machinery for roasting cashew 
nuts—240 volt, 50 cycle, alternating current. 

30. Mezico—Antonio Salas Lopez, Apartado 
Postal 163, Saltillo, Coahuila, desires to con- 
tact manufacturers who can supply infor- 
mation and quotations on machinery neces- 
sary for the construction of a complete small 
woolen yarn textile mill; no electric-gener- 
ating equipment will be needed as the power 
will be taken from a public source. Inter- 
ested firms are requested to reply promptly. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 





Postwar Shipping 
(Continued from p. 13) 


whereby loans have been furnished to 
naval construction firms amounting to 
1,175,000,000 pesetas, an amount which 
is considered sufficient for 10 years of 
construction work. A law of October 4, 
1942, gave priority rights to the ship- 
building industry as regards concession 
of construction materials and declared 
it as of “national interest.” Plans have 
been made to expand the shipbuilding 
facilities at Barcelona, Seville, and 
Valencia. The estimated rate of con- 
struction in Spain is approaching 50,000 
gross tons per year. 

The president of Garcia & Diaz, agents 
for the Compania Transatlantica (Span- 
ish Line), has revealed plans for the con- 
struction of two 20-knot passenger ves- 
sels and a series of 16-knot combination 
passenger and cargo ships, with a pas- 
senger-carrying capacity of 500. He also 
disclosed the company’s desire to operate 
American vessels. That organization, 
presupposing favorable sale or charter 
conditions, appears to be willing to con- 
sider purchasing or chartering a number 
of the United States surplus ships.” 


Finland 


Of Finland’s 530,000 prewar gross ton- 
nage of shipping, about 255,000 tons re- 
mains. No definite information on that 
country’s postwar plans is available. In 
all probability, however, Finland will seek 
to expand or at least restore its prewar 
merchant fleet. 


Brazil 


Before the war, Brazil’s fleet was en- 
gaged primarily in coastal trade and 
totaled about 420,000 gross tons. Today, 
its fleet comprises approximately 445,000 
gross tons. 

Brazil has intentions of developing a 
sizable postwar merchant marine to en- 
gage in international trade, although no 
definite plans have been announced by 
the Government. Postwar plans of Lloyd 
Brasileiro, however, indicate that Brazil 
intends to increase the number of vessels 
in its merchant marine. This shipping 
company has orders in Canada and the 
United States totaling more than 100,000 
gross tons. 

In order to supply the seamen neces- 
sary for a greatly expanded Brazilian 
merchant fleet, President Vargas, late 
in 1944, authorized the Minister of Trans- 


‘7 New York Times, December 9, 1945. 
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portation to proceed with the construc- 
tion and operation of a merchant marine 
school for the purpose of training youths 
for service. 


Argentina 


In 1939 the Argentine fleet comprised 
about 198,000 gross tons of shipping, and 
it is estimated that at the present time 
Argentina controls approximately 354,000 
tons. 

The Argentine Government, which now 
operates a State-owned fleet consisting 
of 37 ships obtained chiefly through req- 
uisition, is planning to build a merchant 
fleet of no less than 100 ships to be used 
primarily in the inter-American trades. 
Some of the refugee vessels now on hand 
are subject to return to their former 
owners, with the result that Argentina’s 
fleet may be reduced in the immediate 
future. Seven of the Italian merchant 
ships seized by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in the early days of the war, total- 
ing about 35,000 gross tons, are now being 
returned to the Italian Government. 
What will be done with nine other former 
Italian vessels, if they are still afloat, 
has not been revealed. Prench authori- 
ties are expected to seek the return of 
the French vessels seized in 1942, aggre- 
gating approximately 20,000 gross tons. 
It was reported, however, that the Ar- 
gentine State Fleet will retain perma- 
nently the several Danish vessels it se- 
cured during the war.” 

According to Vice Admiral Francisco 
Stewart, until recently president of the 
State fleet, Argentina is in the market 
to buy up to 1,000,000 tons of shipping in 
order to maintain its postwar foreign 
trade. Types desired are mixed cargo 
and passenger steamers, freighters, 
tankers, and cold-storage ships for meat 
and fruits. Reports from Buenos Aires 
state that Sweden has received an order 
from Argentina to build six motorships 
for delivery in 1947 and 1948. Argentine 
ships may be expected to emphasize the 
opening of new trade relations with nu- 
merous small ports in Latin America, 
which, except for these services, were left 
virtually untouched by the larger mari- 
time nations in the years before the war. 


Portugal 


Portugal lost but a few vessels during 
the war, and even acquired various Ger- 
man and Italian bottoms. At present its 
fleet consists of about 236,000 gross tons, 
or 39,000 tons more than its 1939 ton- 
nage of 197,000. 

The Portuguese Government is pre- 
pared immediately to purchase or build 
vessels in the United States, according 
to the president of the Flomarcy Co., Inc. 
As soon as the sale prices for Liberty or 
Victory ships have been fixed by legis- 
lation, Portugal, he indicated, will look 
into the matter carefully. Two 10,000- 
ton vessels are being built in Great Brit- 
ain now, and orders have been placed in 
that country for a number of cargo 
steamers as part of the Portuguese Gov- 


‘American Merchant Marine Institute 
Bulletin, December 1, 1945. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe last week announced 
the opening of strategic field offices un- 
der Deputy Field Commissioners to fa- 
cilitate disposal operations in the Canada 
and North Atlantic Areas. 

John W. Clarke, Chicago investment 
banker, now serving as Field Commis- 
sioner for Canada and the North Atlantic 
Area, has established the main office in 
Washington, with Field Offices set up at: 
Ottawa: St. John's, Newfoundland; 
Reykjavik, Iceland; and Godthaab, 
Greenland. The geographical area 
served includes Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Iceland, Greenland, Bermuda, 
and the Bahamas. 

The bulk of the surpluses in these areas 
are in Canada, Mr. McCabe pointed out. 
Lt. Col. W. Gould Jones, of Washington, 
D. C.. Deputy Field Commissioner for 
Canada, has set up operations in Ottawa. 

Prior to the organization of OFLC, Mr. 
McCabe explained, officials of the United 
States Army, working with the Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense, disposed of 
fixed installations, movable goods, and 
other United States property, for $77,- 
000.000 in U. S. dollars. Colonel] Jones 
will continue these disposal activities. 

Charles B. Jones of Hinton, W. Va., 
former Chief Engineer with the Corps 
of Engineers for the Canol project, will 
be responsible for the disposal of Canol, 
under Field Commissioner Clarke. Mr. 
Jones served from 1930 to 1942 as Prin- 
cipal Civil Engineer, U. S. Engineer De- 
partment for the Honolulu District. 

Army Air Force installations located at 
Gander, Newfoundland, and Goose Bay, 
Labrador, which were established as re- 
lay stations for aircraft flying the North 
Atlantic route to England and Ireland, 
comprise the bulk of surplus property in 
this area. 

Col. George H. Foster, Acting Deputy 
Field Commissioner for Labrador and 
Newfoundland, has established an office 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland. Colonel 
Foster was formerly a Washington, D. C., 
tax lawyer and Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

Valdo F. Wilson, of New York City, 
N. Y., Deputy Field Commissioner for 
Greenland and Iceland, with offices in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, and Godthaab, 
Greenland, is now commuting between 
these two cities making arrangements 
for the disposal of surplus property. Mr. 
Wilson, an investment banker, served 
from 1941 to 1945 with the OPM. He 
was Assistant to the Director of Contract 
Distribution, War Production Board. 

Other FLC developments last week in- 
cluded the purchase by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for $25,000,000 of an entire FLC 
surplus stockpile at Calcutta, India, orig- 
inally earmarked as Chinese lend-lease. 
The sale will net the United States a re- 


turn of 90 cents on the dollar at procure- 
ment cost, Commissioner McCabe an- 
nounced. 

The stockpile, consisting of 5,700 new 
3-ton trucks with 3 years’ supply of spare 
parts and tires and approximately $5.,- 
000 000 in textiles, had been en route to 
China as lend-lease via India when Japan 
surrendered and was therefore deposited 
at Calcutta to await developments, Mr. 
McCabe explained. He said there were 
no munitions of war in the sale. 

Procurement cost of the stockpile was 
approximately $28,300,000, McCabe 
added, with all material and vehicles 
in new condition. Therefore, he pointed 
out, the FLC in this sale has realized ap- 
proximately 90 percent of original pro- 
curement cost. 

A total of 36,000 tons of surplus, con- 
sisting of items desperately needed for 
Chinese relief and rehabilitation, are in- 
volved in the transaction. 

Brig. Gen. B. A. Johnson, FLC Special 
Representative in Shanghai, has in- 
formed McCabe that the India Theater 
and the War Shipping Administration 
have been asked to cooperate in setting 
up shipping to move the stockpile to 
Shanghai for immediate utilization 
throughout China by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

From Paris, France, the FLC reported 
that 34 surplus U. S. Army transports 
have been sold for $831,500 and another 
14 leased for $210,000 to six European 
countries now reestablishing their con- 
tinental network of prewar air lines. 

Leading buyer so far has been Royal 
Dutch Airline, KLM, which has pur- 
chased 10 surplus C-—47’s for $250,000, and 





‘ents 

















has leased 14 C—54’s for $210,000. Aer 
Lingus, the Irish Airline, is next in line 
with 9 C—47’s bought for $210,000. Other 
purchases were 4 C-47's for $85,000, 9 
UC-—64’'s for $18,000, and 1 C-53 at $60,000 
by Swedish Aerotransport: 3 C-47’'s for 
$75,000 by Swiss Air Traffic Company 
Ltd; 2 C-47’s for $50,000 and 1 UC-%8 
for $8,500 by Belgian Sabena: 2 C-47’s 
for $50,000 by Danish Airlines; and 1 
C-47 for $25,000 by European Division 
Headquarters of Transcontinental Air. 
lines (TWA) of Paris. 

The C-47’s which proved to be the 
Army’s best aerial “workhorse” for both 
passenger and cargo use in wartime, is 
capable of carrying a 3-man crew and 3 
tons of cargo, or 21 passengers. The 4. 
engined C-54 “skymaster” which is sim. 
ilar to the Tandar de luxe U. S. civilian 
air-line transport will carry a pay load 
of 43 passengers, in addition to its 6-man 
crew. 

Designed as a short-distance personnel 
transport, the UC-—78 has space for 5 pas- 
sengers, including crew, while the UC-64, 
an 8-passenger craft, is a general-pur- 
pose transport constructed for operations 
on whee! skis or float 

In addition to these transports, OFLC 
also has sold 23 AT-6 advanced trainer 
planes to the Norwegian Government to 
be utilized in the rebuilding program of 
the Royal Norwegian Air Force. Sales of 
$103,354 worth of spare parts have also 
been consummated to transport purchas- 
ers by OFLC 

Negotiations are now under way for 
the sale of 5 C-47’s at $25,000 each, to 
Iberian Airlines of Spain; also for an un- 
determined number of planes to the Pol- 
ish Government, and additional planes 
to the several nations which have already 
closed deals. More than 800 planes— 
ranging from small liaison aircraft to 
the large transports—are now in OFLC’s 
surplus sales mart, as a result of 722 sur- 
plus-plane declarations made to OFLC 
by the Army Air Forces in the past 30 
days. 

Another FLC announcement last week 
was the offering for sale in the Pacific 
area of a quantity of used 55-gallon steel 
oil drums. There are 28,000 18-gage 


drums in good condition in San Fernando, 


Luzon, P. I.; 6,000 16-gage in good con- 
dition located in Noumea, New Cale- 
odnia: 5,000 18-gage in good condition 
on Guadalcanal; and 250,000 16- and 18- 
gage, condition undetermined, in Fin- 
schafen and Biak, New Guinea. 

Additional used drums are expected to 
be declared surplus in the Pacific at a 
later date. Interested buyers should con- 
tact John K. Howard, Field Commis- 
sioner for the OFLC, at the National City 
Bank Building in Manila. Mail address: 
Hdas. FLC, APO #707 Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif 
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Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Chilean economy was dominated al- 
most exclusively by political and labor 
difficulties during the weeks ending in 
mid-February—which fact resulted in a 
definitely slower tempo in trade and in- 
dustry. Early in January President 
Juan Antonio Rios retired from office for 
30 days because of ill health, turning the 
Government over to Vice President 
Duhalde, who had held office during 
President Rios’ recent visit to the United 
States. . 

Following a wave of illegal strikes dur- 
ing the recent months, Duhalde warned 
in mid-January that unions involved in 
such stoppages in future would be di- 
vested of their legal status. When work- 
ers at two northern nitrate camps struck 
soon afterwards without fulfilling Labor 
Code requirements, the Government on 
January 22 withdrew legal recognition of 
the unions involved, closed their offices 
and took over their property. This 
action was followed by sympathy strikes 
in other northern nitrate camps and, on 
January 28, by a protest meeting at San- 
tiago which ended in a battle between the 
crowds and the police, leaving 9 dead 
and 100 injured. When the Government 
declared martial law and gave three key 
cabinet. posts to military figures, the 
Chilean Labor Confederation (C. T. Ch.) 
called a 24-hour general strike on Janu- 
ary 30, which shut down all mining, 
transportation, and industrial activity in 
the country. Martial law was termi- 
nated officially on January 31, but the 
Government crisis continued until Feb- 
ruary 2, when the Socialist party agreed 
to share Cabinet posts with the military. 

Another general strike which had been 
called the day before for February 4 
proved to be only partially successful, 
many workers remaining on jobs after 
some national C. T. Ch. officials opposed 
the strike following appointment of four 
Socialist Ministers (Labor, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Health) and the re- 
establishment of the legal status of the 
nitrate unions, which the Government 
granted on February 3. The second 
strike, however, shut down copper, ni- 
trate, and coal mines almost completely, 
several other industries being partially 
affected. The strike ended on February 
8, after official assurances of democratic 
government and promises to attempt 
solution of economic problems. 

The general political situation remains 
unsettled, however, following an an- 
nhouncement by President Rios that, on 
doctors’ orders, he will not return to 
office for another 6 months. 

Business trends in January and early 
February were mixed, but the general 
tendency was downward in consequence 
of normal post-holiday slump, political 
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uncertainties, labor troubles, and the be- 
ginning of the summer vacation period 
in which many factories and stores close 
for 2 weeks. Certain industries were 
still suffering severely from shortage of 
raw materials. Local manufacturers of 
cans and bottle caps were reported on the 
verge of shut-down for lack of tinplate 
and thin-gage steel sheets. Textile pro- 
duction in January was off as a result of 
yarn shortage. 

The retail trade had to contend with 
not only seasonal and special factors but 
also increased buyer resistance to stead- 
ily rising prices. All of the larger de- 
partment stores reported disappointing 
results for January clearance sales. Al- 
though the peso total was only slightly 
under last year’s, by reason of higher 
prices, volume and per-customer sales 
fell sharply. Other retail outlets report 
that sales of many items such as hard- 
ware, haberdashery, toys, custom-tail- 
ored clothing, sporting goods, and furni- 
ture were well under those of last season. 

Postwar imports are still small, new 
items now offered in Santiago retail out- 
lets being principally hardware and bi- 
cycles from England and Spain, cutlery 
from Sweden and Spain, and electric 
kitchen ranges and flatirons from the 
United States. A few domestic sewing 
machines and motorcycles are also being 
received from Sweden, and Brazil is a 
regular supplier of machine tools, re- 
portedly at prices 15 to 20 percent higher 
than those of like United States products. 
The first postwar automobiles arrived 
early in February. A few electrical mo- 
tors are beginning to arrive from the 
United States, and are going immediately 
into service, leaving no stock on hand. 
No radios have yet been received, and 
local assembly is handicapped by short- 
age of imported parts and materials. 

Both production and stocks of coal 
shrunk alarmingly in recent weeks be- 
cause of strikes and transportation dif- 
ficulties, and Santiago papers reported 
on February 8 that Chile was seeking a 
total of 90,000 tons abroad for both con- 
sumption and stockpiling. Copper out- 
put, even allowing for recent strikes, was 
reported somewhat lower than last year. 
As a result of strikes of port workers at 
Tocopilla and Iquique, many foreign-flag 
vessels which had called for nitrates 
have left with empty holds. 

The State Railways, which lost 150,- 
000,000 pesos in 1945 (1 peso=U. S. 
$0.03226), raised freight rates on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, by an average of 18 percent. 
First- and second-class passenger fares 
were increased 10 percent and third-class 
20 percent, on the same date. 

Importers are anxiously awaiting the 
publication of the 1946 foreign-exchange 
budget now being drawn up by the con- 
trol agency and the Central Bank. No 
announcement has yet been made con- 
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cerning estimates of exchange avail- 
ability, commodity quotas, or share in 
each quota which will be allotted to in- 
dividual firms. Trade sources indicate 
that the control agency is drastically re- 
ducing amount of exchange available for 
prepared drugs, medicinals, and vitamins. 

The Government will spend 500,000,000 
pesos this year under the Six-Year Public 
Works Plan, and another 300,000,000 will 
be expended on a variety of other works 
not included in the special program. Of 
the total sum required, 200,000,000 pesos 
will be obtained from the “Extraordi- 
nary” copper tax, and the balance chiefly 
from the sale of bonds, most of which will 
be planned with social-security bureaus, 
the Central Bank, and the National Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Chile’s fiscal (calendar) year 1945 
ended with a budgetary deficit of 210,- 
000,000 pesos (U. S. $6,800,000) , according 
to an announcement by the Comptroller 
General published in the Santiago pa- 
pers on January 30. Whereas the 1945 
national budget was balanced at 4,749,- 
000,000 pesos (U. S. $153,200,000) , actual 
budgetary expenditures totaled 5,741,- 
000,000 (U. S. $185,000,000), and budg- 
etary revenues 5,531,000,000 (U. S. $178,- 
400,000). 

The previously accumulated budg- 
etary deficit was reduced 81,000,000 pesos 
by bond sales during the year. Issuance 
of other bonds wiped out the previous 
“special laws” (extra-budgetary) deficit 
and left a surplus of 106,500,000 in this 
account. The Treasury cash overdraft 
at end of 1945 was 586,800,000 pesos (U. S. 
$18,900,000), only 17,500,000 pesos more 
than the 1944 year-end figure. 

The internal direct funded debt, at 
3,866,000,000 pesos on December 31, 1945, 
showed a net rise of 774,000,000 for the 
year. 

Analysis of petroleum from the field 
discovered on December 29, 1945, at 
Springhill, Tierra del Fuego, showed the 
product to be a superior-grade, paraffin- 
base oil. Although there are many indi- 
cations that the field is of a size sufficient. 
for commercial exploitation, its exact ex- 
tent cannot be determined until several 
additional wells have been drilled. The 
Government has made clear its deter- 
mination to retain complete control over 
development of the field and marketing 
of the product. A recent decree (as yet 
published only in the press), charges the 
Government-owned Fomento Corpora- 
tion with this responsibility. This Cor- 
poration plans to build a refinery, prob- 
ably near Valparaiso, in addition to the 
necessary pipe lines and storage facilities. 
for crude petroleum in the south. As yet 
no plan for financing either the oil-field 
development or marketing facilities has 
been announced. 

In its second forecast, the Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture estimated this 
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season’s sunflower acreage at 15,324 
hectares, a drop of 25.7 percent below 
that of last year. This may necessitate 
increased imports of oilseeds or vege- 
table oil in 1946. The Ministry has also 
issued a second calculation of plantings 
of several other important crops as fol- 
lows: Rice, 23,308 hectares, 15.8 percent 
above 194445; beans, 82,628 hectares, an 
increase of 3.5 percent; and potatoes 
56,043 hectares, up 15.1 percent. The 
present barley crop is forecast at 722,310 
metric quintals, 9.9 percent under last 
year’s production. 

Recent wet weather in Chile’s southern 
wheat-producing region is expected to 
affect both the yield and the quality of 
this year’s crop adversely, although to 
what extent is not yet known. 

The Chilean Government in January 
granted airline concessions to (1) the 
Chilean steamship line Cia. Sudameri- 
cana de Vapores to operate four-engine 
transports to other South American 
countries and the United States; and (2) 
to the Brazilian “Cruz2iro do Sul” air- 
line to extend commercial flights from 
Buenos Aires to Santiago. A British sales 
commission which has arrived in Santi- 
ago is offering all types of British air- 
craft. 

Air clubs of central and southern Chile 
staged a successful meet at Puyehue Jan- 
uary 11-13 in which various types of 
light planes, practically all of American 
manufacture, participated. 

Pressed both by new Socialist Cabinet 
members and public feeling, the Govern- 
ment has announced that present sugar 
prices will be maintained until the end of 
the year, with no restrictions on distribu- 
tion or consumption. The price of milk 
was reduced slightly in February by Gov- 
ernment order. In consequence of cost 
increases in both the sugar and milk in- 
dustries, the Government may have to 
subsidized both to hold prices at present 
levels. 

Construction activity continued at a 
high level, with particular emphasis on 
Government-financed low-cost homes for 
workers. Work is about to begin in 
Santiago on 1,600 such homes, the first 
of a total of 5,000 planned for the “Presi- 
dent Rios” project, according to the Low- 
Cost Housing Bureau. Construction of 
1,000 workers’ homes in Valparaiso is 
also to be undertaken this year by the 
Bureau, which plans to spend a total of 
265,000,000 pesos in 1946 in 24 Chilean 
Provinces for 4,595 dwellings of this type. 


Colombia 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Business was better than average in 
Colombia during 1945. Inflation ceased 
temporarily in August, but reappeared 
toward the close of the year. Following 
the termination of the war, the country 
expected an immediate deflation and de- 
cline in commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity, but this condition failed to mate- 
rialize. Production continued to in- 
crease, and a larger volume of exports 
was recorded during 1945. Imports were 
slow in arriving, and, despite large pur- 
chases, a favorable exchange balance was 
registered for the year. 
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Norway Budget Announced Last Week 


On Tuesday, February 19, Norwegian Minister of Finance Erik Brofoss presented 
the Governent’s budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, to the Norwegian 
Storting (Parliament), says a statement just issued by the Norwegian Information 
Service in Washington 

One of the outstanding points included in the observation accompanying the 
budget concerned Norway's foreign debts, which have been reduced during the war by 
approximately 1,000,000,000 crowns (U.S. $200,000,000). The remainder of the report, 
however, clearly illustrated the effect of the war years and the German occupation. 

Norway's national income declined from 4,738,000,000 crowns in 1939 to 4,218,000.- 
000 in 1943, while it is expected that the figure for 1945 will fall considerably short 
of 4,000,000,000 crowns During the occupation, from 30 to 40 percent of the 
national income was absorbed by the Germans while consumption was maintained 
at from 15 to 20 percent under the 1939 level, with the result that the country’s 
real capital is estimated to have been depleted by approximately 3 800,000,000 
crowns during the war With the addition of war damages, eStimated at 1,800,- 
000,000 crowns, the wartime reduction of Norway’s real capital may be set at a figure 
equal to 18 percent of the 1939 capital valuation, says the Norwegian statement 
Considering the 1,000,000,000 crowns reduction of foreign debts, the total net decline 
of Norway’s national wealth may be estimated at 4,800,000,000 crowns 

The sizable defense appropriation of 497,000,000 crowns is considerably larger 
than the 55,000,000 voted for the last prewar year. This is explained, however, by 
a break-down which shows that of this figure, only 95,000,000 are marked for ordi- 
nary defense expenditures while 238,000,000 are classified as war expenses and 
150,000,000 as extraordinary purchases. Expenditures for reconstruction are estj- 
mated at 87,000,000 crowns of which 75,000,000 will go into the rebuilding of 
devastated areas in northern Norway (see article on pp. 9 and 10 of this issue) 
while the remainder will be used to support the general housing program 

State subsidies in the interest of price control are estimated at 265,000,000 crowns, 
as compared with 220,000,000 for the last fiscal year 

Total estimated expenditures of 2,322,000,000 crowns are slightly higher than the 
total expenses for occupied Norway in 1943-44, and the total estimated revenue of 
1,452,000,000 crowns approximates revenues for the same period. This income is 
calculated to be sufficient to cover ordinary expenses, the deficit, cost of State under- 
takings, subsidies for price control, and new capital expenditures. Defense expendi- 
tures, the cost of liberation, and sinking funds totaling some 870,000,000 crowns 
will have to be met by loans, says the Norwegian statement 

Taxes and excise duties will remain practically the same as in 1944-45, although 
the sales tax on building materials is to be abolished to encourage home building 
The proposed tax on war profits or fortunes realized during the war is not included 
in the budget, as it can not possibly fall due within this fiscal year; the same applies 
to war damages expected from Germany 

Expenditures of all the Ministries have increased The Ministry of Justice, for 
example, estimates expenses of nearly 108,000,000 crowns as compared with 33,500,000 
for the last prewar year. This increase is due, however, to the costs involved in the 
State’s proceedings against the Quislings, and will be, in part, of a temporary nature 




















better than had been expected Rey 

enues increased tremendously, so that an 
anticipated deficit of 50,000,000 peso: 
materialized in a deficit of only 18,000,000 
pesos. Credit operations during the year 
totaled approximately 24,000,000 pesos, so 
that the real deficit for 1945 approxi- 


The currency in circulation, plus on- 
order deposits ‘in pesos) with the Bank 
of the Republic ‘Banco de la Republica) 
was substantially higher in Decembe1 year, although 12,000,000 pesos, corre- 
1945 than a year previous, and practically 
all indexes of the cost of living and com- 
nodity prices were higher. Average quo- 
tations on the Bogota Stock Exchange 
were only slightly under those of 1944 

The greatest expansion during the yea! ords, 
occurred in banking and credit 
of 
Agricultural Bank (Caja Agraria), in- 
creased 68,000,000 pesos, or 32 percent 
over the total at the end of 1944 
bank assets increased 139,000,000 pesos 
to 
Profits of commercial banks were ap- 
proximately 33 percent higher during the 
second semester of 1945 than during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year approximately $54,000,000 

In governmental finance, the year was 


mated 42,000,000 pesos 


collected 
delays 


because of 


Loans 
all commercial banks, including the 
and 4,000,000 in 1944 
Total 


reach a total of 1,064,000,000 peso 


‘ continued to decline 


balance for the yea 


$25,000,000. 


Nevertheless, 
governmental revenues collected during 
1945 were greater than for any previous 


sponding to the year 1945, could not be 
administrative 


Gross revenues of the National Rail- 
ways of Colombia broke all previous rec- 
totaling almost 33,000,000 pesos, 
‘ompared with 25,000,000 pesos for 1944. 
Net profits were 6,000,000 pesos in 1945 


Colombia had a favorable balance of 
payments during 1945 of $14,670,000, al- 
though $50,000,000 more was spent in 
1945 for imports than during 1944. This 
compares with a favorable balance of 
$45,543,000 in 1944 The balance was 
made possible by a record introduction 
of new capital during the year, totaling 
Purchase of 
gold by the Government during the year 
The commercial 
consisting of re- 
ceipts from exports, compared with pay- 
ments for imports, registered a deficit of 


Colombia’s accumulated favorable bal- 
ance of payments during the war, 1940 to 
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1945, inclusive, totaled $154,000,000. 
During the same period, $176,000,000 in 
new capital was introduced. The com- 
mercial balance of payments for exports 
against imports showed an accumulated 
deficit of $16,000,000 for the 6 years. 

A changed attitude regarding the de- 
flationary dangers of heavy postwar im- 
ports was responsible for increasing 
sentiment in favor of the relaxation of 
exchange restrictions on imports of es- 
sential machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies included in the preferential and 
first classifications of import commodi- 
ties. Newspapers in Bogota announced 
recently that relief measures were under 
study and will probably be placed in 
effect shortly. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports (La Oficina de Con- 
trol de Cambios, Importaciones y Ex- 
portaciones) expressed anxiety over the 
increasing amounts of capital entering 
Colombia, with the obligations thus as- 
sumed, of permitting returns on such 
capital to be remitted eventually abroad, 
plus the final return of the original in- 
vestment. That Office announced that 
henceforth before dividends or capital 
remittances out of Colombia will be per- 
mitted, a full analysis of the original 
capital entries will be required, together 
with a detail of any remittances abroad 
that may have been made of capital or 
profits. 

Practically all indexes of the cost of 
living increased during 1945 over the 
levels of 1944, with a particularly sharp 
rise being registered in December. Fol- 
lowing the suppression by the national 
government of the Office of Price Control 
in Colombia, rents increased steadily 
and considerable anxiety was evinced by 
the Association of Manufacturers and 
by the Colombian press over the decline 
in purchasing power of the consumer. 

The numerous labor disputes, which 
culminated in December in a general 
strike of workers on the Magdalena 
River, subsided, and a complete state of 
labor calm prevailed throughout the 
country during January 1946. This was 
due probably in no small degree to the 
energetic attitude assumed by the na- 
tional Government concerning the strike. 
The Colombian Constitution prohibits 
strikes on public services. The Commu- 
nist-controlled Magdalena River unions 
refused to arbitrate and called a strike, 
which the Government declared imme- 
diately to be illegal. Energetic measures 
were taken by the Government to keep 
river traffic moving, and after approxi- 
mately 10 days the strike was called off 
and the dispute was submitted to a board 
of arbitration, which was scheduled to 
render its findings sometime during 
February. 

Transport conditions were maintained 
miraculously during 1945, and, although 
bottlenecks formed at several points, 
they were eliminated after reasonable 
delays. The railways, by building up 
equipment, saved the situation and 
moved record tonnages of freight. Their 
outstanding accomplishment was serv- 
icing the port of Buenaventura, where 
congestion was avoided by moving more 
than double the previous volume of im- 
Port freight to the interior. Delays in 
the shipment to Colombia of quotas of 


tires caused increasing shortages of this 
commodity as the year drew to a close, 
and was responsible for rendering in- 
active an increasing number of badly 
needed vehicles. Two tire factories 
began production during 1945, but did 
not produce more than 2,000 units by 
December 31. 

Developments in aviation during the 
year were outstanding, with the inaugu- 
ration of several new air lines, the receipt 
of substantial numbers of new planes, 
and a large increase in the number of 
flights. Avianca, alone, during 1945 car- 
ried 45 percent more passengers than 
during 1944. Direct air service was es- 
tablished between Bogota, Caracas, and 
Quito at the end of the year. Exclusive 
air-express flights are now common on 
the principal air lines, and this has con- 
tributed substantially toward the effec- 
tive distribution of freight throughout 
the country. 

In agriculture, 1945 was a good year 
generally, although producers of coffee 
felt increasingly the effects between ris- 
ing costs of labor and controlled prices 
for sales of coffee. Prices of cattle, which 
decreased somewhat during the middle 
of the year, registered important gains 
toward the close of the yesr. The Na- 
tional Supply Institute (Institute Na- 
cional de Abastecimientos) began to op- 
erate actively during 1945 in the pur- 
chase and distribution of foodstuffs, and 
became an important factor in the trad- 
ing of wheat, flour, rice, sugar, and lard. 
This entity plans to import substantial 
quantities of sugar, lard, wheat, and 
cement during 1946. 

Building construction in 1945 reached 
an extraordinary rate of activity in each 
of the principal cities of Colombia. In 
Bogota, the volume of construction al- 
most doubled that of the preceding year. 
Shortages of building materials prevailed 
throughout the year, and considerable 
hoarding and speculation existed. 


Ecuador 


(From U. S. Consulate General, Guayaquil) 


The year 1945 was the biggest in the 
history of the Ecuadoran straw hat in- 
dustry. According to statistics of: the 
Central Bank of Ecuador, hats valued at 
$5,167,368 were exported during the year 
as compared with $4,895,929 in 1944 and 
$1,786,617 in 1943. The Bank also re- 
ported an unusually good year for cacao 
‘xports, which amounted to $4,102,564 as 
compared with $2,973,369 in 1944 and 
$3,665,185 in 1943. Only approximately 
69 percent of the cacao exported was 
taken by the United States as compared 
with 85 percent in 1944, the decline being 
attributed to United States ceiling prices. 

Ecuadoran rice interests anticipate 
that 1946 rice production will be the larg- 
est on record, exceeding the exception- 
ally good 1943 harvest of 2,200,000 quin- 
tals (of 101.4 pounds each). Guayaquil 
exporters consider it likely that, in view 
of the large export surplus expected, the 
Government will remove all restrictions 
on the export of rice during the year. 
At present, exports may be made only in 
accordance with Government decrees, 
which specify the quantity to be shipped. 

Service between Quito and Guayaquil 
four times weekly by Lineas Aereas TACA 
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de Colombia was officially inaugurated 
February 6, 1946. This is an. extension 
of the international service from Cara- 
cas, Bogota, and Cali to Quito which was 
established November 17, 1945. Pan 
American-Grace Airways under the name 
Aerovias del Ecuador-Panagra is now 
operating 12 flights each way weekly 
between the two Ecuadoran cities. 

Labor costs have been considerably in- 
creased in Ecuador as a result of Execu- 
tive Decree No. 2173 of December 23, 
1945, effective January 1, 1946, the prin- 
cipal provision of which provides that 
day laborers shall receive 7 days’ pay (in- 
stead of the previous 6 days) for 5% 
days’ work, thereby increasing their re- 
muneration 1624 percent. Local observ- 
ers, while realizing the need for improv- 
ing the lot of the laboring class, point out 
that benefits of the decree are likely to 
be at least partly nullified by a resulting 
increase in the cost of living, and that 
those employees already on a salary basis 
will be at a still further disadvantage as 
compared with laborers. American 
companies, the price of whose products is 
fixed in world markets, and public utili- 
ties, whose rates are Government-con- 
trolled, are particularly hard hit by the 
new decree. 

An import quota of $4,800,000 has been 
established by the Government for the 
first 3 months of 1946, to be divided into 
regional quotas as follows: Guayaquil, 55 
percent; Quito, 29 percent; Cuenca, 10 
percent; and Manta, 6 percent. In ad- 
dition to the above, there is a separate 
quota of $1,200,000 for imports by gov- 
ernmental agencies. The import quota 
of $4,800,000 is to be divided among the 
various importers according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 45 percent of the total 
is divided in accordance with the assets 
of the various importing firms, 45 per- 
cent according to income taxes paid, 5 
percent according to social-security pay- 
ments made, and 5 percent equally 
among allimporters. The total quota is 
subject to change quarterly depending 
upon the amount of foreign exchange 
available; therefore if exports increase, 
an increase in the import quota may be 
expected. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


Manufactured goods continue in short 
supply during January and early Febru- 
ary. Local importers hold plentiful sur- 
plus cash, and cvllections are being met 
promptly. General wage increases have 
enhanced the purchasing power of the 
lower classes, and business is enjoying 
quicker turn-overs and rising sales. 

Shipping is slowly returning to normal 
as a result of the establishment of direct 
service of two and three boats a month 
from New York for Puerto Barrios on 
the Caribbean and a through service 
from the Pacific port of San Jose, also to 
New York, but rail shipments from 
Guatemalan ports to Guatemala City are 
suffering delays due to a lack of empty 
freight cars. The customhouse at Guate- 
mala City is experiencing serious diffi- 
culties in coping with the greatly in- 
creased imports, because of the inade- 
quate warehouse space. 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Imports Authorized for Mu- 
tual-Insurance Companies.—In accord- 
ance with terms of Argentine Decree No. 
24,499 of October 6, 1945, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of October 16, 1945, 
mutual-insurance companies are permit- 
ted to import equipment, instruments, 
drugs, and specifics required for the per- 
formance of their social services on a 
duty-free basis. 

Aluminum Foil: Exportation Permitted 
When Used for Wrapping Cheese.—The 
exportation of aluminum paper (foil) 
has been authorized in Argentina when 
it is used for wrapping national cheese 
for export, according to a resolution (No. 
16,936/45) of the Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce, dated November 27, 1945, 
and published in the Boletin Oficial, De- 
cember 3, 1945. 

{See Commerce Reports of December 9, 
1939, for an announcement of an export pro- 


hibition on metals and alloys, including 
aluminum. | 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


First National Bank of Boston Author- 
ized to Operate as a Bank of Deposit.— 
By decree No. 20,251 of December 20, 
1945, the First National Bank of Boston 
has been authorized to operate as a bank 
of: deposit in Brazil, with branches in 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos. 
The period of the authorization is 20 
years, and the required minimum capital 
is 100,000,000 cruzeiros (about $5,000,000 
United States currency). The only other 
United States bank operating in Brazil 
is the National City Bank of New York. 

This authorization is regarded as a sig- 
nificant change from the attitude toward 
foreign capital as reflected in article 145 
of Brazilian Constitution of November 
10, 1937. That article provides that only 
banks of deposit and insurance compa- 
nies, the shareholders of which are Bra- 
zilians, may operate in Brazil, and that 
existing institutions will be given a rea- 
sonable time in which to comply with this 
requirement. Decree law No. 3182 of 
April 9, 1941, fixed July 1, 1946, as the 
date by which banks must be national- 
ized. However, decree No. 3786 of No- 
vember 1, 1941, exempted banks of the 
American Republics from the July 1, 
1946, time limit; decree law No. 4650 of 
September 2, 1942, exempted Canadian 
banks; decree law No. 5618 of June 24, 
1943, exempted the Bank of London and 
South America, and No. 7948 of Septem- 
ber 11, 1945, three European banks. 
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Tariffjs and Trade Controls 


Consular Fees Revised on Air Way- 
bill._—Effective February 28, five copies of 
the air waybill are required to accompany 
air-express shipments to Brazil, accord- 
ing to Brazilian decree law No. 8853 of 
January 28, 1946. This decree altered 
the fees for the consular legalization of 
the air waybill to the following: 


Shipments up to $25_ - ae ily Exempt 
Shipments over $25 and up to $1090 $1 


Shipments over $100 and up to $300 ; 2 
Shipments over $300 ac aed 3 

Previously, a fee of $3 was charged for 
the consular legalization of the three 
copies of the air waybill required on all 
air shipments to Brazil, as provided by 
decree law No. 5099 of December 16, 1942 
(see announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 23, 1943). 

The information on the air waybill 
must indicate the place and date issued; 
point of origin and destination; names 
and addresses of shipper and consignee; 
nature and specification of merchan- 
dise; name and address of first carrier; 

















The Cover Picture 





Swedish Port 


The scene in our cover picture 
this week is in the harbor of Gote- 
borg—usually spelled ‘“Gothen- 
burg” in English-speaking coun- 
tries—the busy and important 
west-coast port of Sweden. Gote- 
borg, of course, handles a very large 
share of the Swedish import and 
export trade. This issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, by the 
way, is something in the nature of 
a Scandinavian number, with spe- 
cial articles on economic aspects of 
three of the northern countries, 
Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. A 
few weeks hence we're going to 
have a study of the markets for 
agricultural equipment and ma- 
chinery in Denmark. 

The Goteborg cover picture has 
been courteously made available by 
the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. 
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quantity, numbering, and type of pack. 
ages; quantity of merchandise and gross 
legal, and net weights; value of each 
item; freight and other expenses: grand 
total of weights and values; appointed 
time for transportation and indication of 
route to be followed, if stipulated: coun- 
tries of origin and source of merchandise 

| Holders of the reprint from Forgign Cox. 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 1942, Preparing 
Shipments to Brazil, should note the above 


changes under the section on Air-Bx 
shh -Expre 
Shipments. | press 


Portland and Roman Cements: Duty- 
Free Importation Extended to March 3 
1946.—The suspension of import duties 
and customs taxes on portland and 
Roman cements was extended to March 
31, 1946, according to Brazilian decree jaw 
No. 8359 of December 12, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 14. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 12, June 10, and September 23, 1944, ang 
January 27 and July 7, 1945, for notices of 
previous suspensions of duty on cement. | 


Fertilizer Bones Exempted From Im- 
port Duties —Bones in general, of recog- 
nized use in agriculture for the manv- 
facture of fertilizer, were declared exempt 
from import duty and other customs 
charges in Brazil by circular No. 5 of 
January 10, 1846, issued by the Director 
of Customs Revenue, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 16. These 
bones include: Crude bones, whole or 
crushed, steamed bones, degreased bones, 
and degelatinized and calcined bones, 
which, by a recent decision of the Min- 
ister of Finance, are considered equiva- 
lent to organic fertilizers. Organic fer- 
tilizers were conceded import duty ex- 
emptions under Brazilian decree law No. 
300 of February 24, 1938. (For the an- 
nouncement of this decree see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 16, 1938.) 

There are excluded from the duty ex- 
emption granted by circular No. 5, long 
perfect bones, used by industrialists for 
producing articles manufactured from 
bones, such as: Femur, tibia, shin, hu- 
merus, cubitus, and radius bones of 
cattle. 

Rayon Exports Suspended.—Exports 
of all Brazilian rayon textiles, hosiery, 
and other products containing rayon 
were suspended by order of the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization in De- 
cember 1945. This measure was insti- 
tuted because of the limited production 
of rayon which is insufficient at present 
to meet domestic needs. 

Exports of rayon yarn continue pro- 
hibited. according to Resolution No. 9 of 
July 9, 1945, issued by the Brazilian Tex- 
tile Executive Commission. Rayon 
yarns originally were prohibited to be ex- 
ported except under license from the 
Brazilian Committee for Defense of the 
National Economy, under a resolution of 
that committee dated September 17, 1941 
(see announcements in Foreicn CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 25 and Novem- 
ber 22, 1941). 
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British West 


Indies 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Copra and Tobacco; Export Duties 
Amended by Dominica.—Dominica has 
amended its export duties on tobacco by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1945, and its export 
duties on copra by Ordinance No. 7 of 
1945, both published in the Official Ga- 
gtte of October 29, 1945. The new rates 
of duty are as follows: 

Item Rate 
15 Nuts and kernels: 
(b) Copra— 

When at the date 
of exportation 
from the Presi- 
dency the c. i. 
f. value of the 
same 1S: 

Over £20 up 
to and in- 
cluding 


£25 per 
ton 30s, per ton 
For each addi- 
tional rise of £5 
in the c. i. f 
value per ton 
over £25 the 
rate of duty 
shall be in- 
creased by 10s. per ton 
18 Tobacco 44d. per pound 
{Prior to the foregoing amendment, the 


rate on all copra with ac. i. f. value exceed- 
ing £20 per ton was 30s. per ton The rate of 
10s, per ton based on prices over £25, per ton 
isan addition to the export tariff. The pre- 
yious rate on tobacco was 2d. per pound.| 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


New STATISTICAL STUDY OF CIVILIAN LABOR 
FORCES 


The first in a series of quarterly reports 
analyzing the Canadian labor force has 
recently been released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The report is the 
first application on a large scale of house- 
to-house sampling techniques in the in- 
vestigation of the Canadian labor market. 
It revealed that during the week of No- 
vember 11 to 17, 1945, the labor force 
comprised 4,531,000 persons of the 8,- 
300,000 Canadians over 14 years of age. 
Of the labor force all but 167,000 were 
employed. 

The largest single group consisted of 
2,776,000 persons working for private em- 
ployers or as their own employers. An- 
other break-down shows 1,054,000 em- 
ployed in agriculutre; 743,000 in service 
occupations; 654,000 in trade, finance, 
and insurance; and 1,176,000 in manufac- 
turing. Other important categories were 
Wansportation and communication, 
which provided employment for 332,000; 
construction, which absorbed another 
177,000 workers; forestry, fishing, and 
trapping, with 106,000; and mining, with 
68,000. The regional distribution of the 
labor force is indicated by the accom- 
panying table: 
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Estimates of Canadian Civilian Labor 
Force 


{Thousands of persons 14 years old or over] 





Region Men Women Total 


Maritime Provinces 309 77 3a6 
Quebec 991 319 1,310 
Ontario 1,121 | 433 1, 554 
Prairie Provinces 689 235 924 
British Columbia 274 | 83 357 
Canada 3, 384 1, 147 4, 531 





The foregoing figures were based on 
personal interviews with responsible 
members of between 25,000 and 30,000 
households, or approximately 1 percent 
of the population of Canada. For the 
purposes of the survey, the labor force 
consists of the unemployed and the em- 
ployed and represents those in the com- 
munity who are either at work, or have 
jobs, or are available for work if they 
can find jobs. 


Exchange and Finance 


Export Credits Granted to China.— 
The Canadian Government has granted 
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a $60,000,000 credit to China for the pur- 
chase of Canadian products, according 
to an announcement made by the Do- 
minion’s Minister of Finance. The loan, 
made under the terms of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act, will bear 3 per- 
cent interest and will be repayable in 
equal installments of principal over a 
period of 30 years, beginning in 1948. 

Of the total amount, $25,000,000 is re- 
served for the purchase of supplies and 
equipments originally requested by China 
under Mutual Aid, but not delivered be- 
fore VJ-day, other goods in production 
in the Dominion on September 1, 1945 
(which are surplus to Canadian require- 
ments), and used industrial equipment 
which China had sought to obtain from 
Canada. 

The remaining $35,000,000 is available 
for the purchase during 1946 and 1947 of 
goods and services required in China’s re- 
construction, and will be spent in accord- 
ance with agreements reached between 
the Chinese Government and the Cana- 
dian Departments of Trade and Com- 
merce and of Finance. 

Inasmuch as it is anticipated that its 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Wheat and Coal for Our Liberated Allies: Basic Facts as to Efforts and Prospects 


The two commodities most essential to the economic existence of our lib- 
erated Allies are wheat and coal: The basic ration of the people of Europe 
is dependent primarily upon bread, and it has long been recognized that 
coal is the hub of the economic life of Europe. 

The minimum import requirements of wheat for the deficit areas during 
the first 6 months of 1946 are approximately 17,000,000 tons. 
quantity together with the indigenous supplies will provide pitifully low 
bread ration in most of the countries of Europe. 
supplying countries to meet this minimum import program will undoubtedly 
result in widespread suffering and some starvation in many spots throughout 


The food authorities of the Combined Food Board estimate that the four 
supplying countries—United States, Canada, Australia, and Argentina— 
can provide only 12,000,000 tons of wheat during the first 6 months of 1946. 
They have estimated that of this amount 6,000,000 tons must come from the 
If the resultant shortage of 5,000,000 tons is allowed to 
materialize we must expect chaotic conditions to develop which could easily 
threaten to destroy some of the foundations of order. 

Every effort is being made by this Government to meet this quota of 
6,000,000 tons of wheat exports during the first 6 months of 1946. This 
amount, however, is not enough. We must greatly exceed this quota and 
at the same time secure commitments from the other three major supplying 
countries to assume their full share of supplying the total minimum require- 


plies for liberated countries has so greatly increased that we are now facing 
the most difficult inland-transpcrtation, handling, and port-loading prob- 
lems ever experienced in this country. Even though we have a surplus of 
cargo vessels we are now finding it extremely difficult to load the vessels fast 
enough to transport the available quantity of supplies. * * * 

We must find a way to meet and exceed the goal of exporting 1,750 000 
tons of coal and 1,000,000 tons of wheat monthly during this extremely 
If we fail in this task the disastrous effect on the economies 
of the war-torn areas may be so catastrophic and far-reaching that our 
struggle to build a firm foundation for peace may be greatly delayed. 

The officials of this Government are greatly alarmed over the urgency of 
this problem, and, even though the immensity of the task is almost beyond 
comprehension, nothing is being left undone to assure the movement and 
export of every possible ton of these essential commodities during the next 


(Excerpt from article by James A. Stillwell, Adviser on Supplies in War Areas, 
Department of State, in Department of State Bulletin.) 


Even this 


Failure on the part of the 


the [U. S.] export of civilian sup- 
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demand for Canadian dollars for pur- 
chases in the Dominion during the next 
2 years will exceed the amount of the 
foregoing credit, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has agreed to purchase Canadian 
dollars for gold, or foreign exchange con- 
vertible into gold, in amounts equal to 
20 percent of the credit drawn upon, and 
to use such funds for its current require- 
ments in Canada in addition to the funds 
provided under the loan. 

With regard to the loan agreement, the 
Canadian Finance Minister observed that 
it would “enable an early start to be 
made in the development of trade be- 
tween Canada and China on a scale much 
beyond prewar levels” and would assist 
the Chinese people “in developing their 
economic life along progressive lines 
that will enable them to fit into the 
peaceful pattern of expanding world 
trade that we all hope to see created over 
the next few years.” 

Although the loan to China is the first 
official Canadian announcement of cred- 
its to foreign countries under the 

750,000,000 export-credits appropriation 
made by the Canadian Parliament in 
December 1945, there has been an an- 
nouncement in the press by the presi- 
dent of the French Supply Council in 
Canada that France will receive $243,- 
000,000 from Canada on terms similar to 
those granted to China. It is reported 
that the French Government has drawn 
up a $345,000,000 program to cover pur- 
chases of essential products in Canada 
between April 25, 1945, and the end of 
1946. France will pay $102,000,000 in 
cash, and the remainder of the pur- 
chases will be. covered by the afore- 
mentioned $243,000,000 loan. If satis- 
factory arrangements can be made be- 
tween the two countries the money will 
be spent as follows: 

For industrial equipment, including hard- 
ware, farm machinery, machine tools, factory 
equipment, railway equipment, inland waters 
equipment, seaport equipment, ships, trucks 
planes, construction equipment, and pre- 
fabricated houses, $170,000,0C0. 

For food and agricultural products, includ- 
ing wheat, meat, fish, fats, fodder, and horses 
$32,000,000 

For industrial supplies such as copper 
zinc, lead, nickel, precious metals, asbestos 
other minerals, ores, chemicals, textiles, pulp, 
paper, steel, and drugs, $56,000,000. 

To be spent almost entirely for wheat fo1 
French North Africa, $60,000,000 

To be spent for products and materia's 
needed by the French colonies, $10,000,000; 
and for transportation and other costs in- 
volved in the above-mentioned program 
$17,000,000 


(For details about the Canadian export 
credit insurance program see_ special 
article in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 24, 1845.) 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import-Permit Regula- 
tions —The Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, in a customs memo- 
randum dated February 9, 1946, has an- 
nounced that the following listed com- 
modities will be prohibited importation 
unless covered by import permits issued 
by, or on behalf, of the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue. 

Extracts of meat and fluid beef, not 
medicated; peanuts, shelled or un- 
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U.S. Exporters Give Latin 
America Top Credit 
Rating 


All Latin American markets 
achieved top rank in the Collection 
classification of ‘“‘Prompt,” and, 
with the single exception of Bo- | 
livia, every Latin American market | 
was given the high rating of | 
| “Good” in the Credit classification 
| in the 35th Semiannual Survey of 
| Commercial Credit and Collection 
Conditions in Latin America, it was 
announced February 18 by the 
manager of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men. U. S. 
manufacturers and exporters 
located throughout the United 
States and representing a veritable 
cross section of American indus- 
try again cooperated in this survey 
In the Survey’s comparison of 
credit terms granted during 1945 
with those extended during the 
year 1944, little change was evident, 
more than 90 percent of the mem- 
bers reporting continuance of 
prewar credit terms. Mr. Gray re- 
ported that improvement in busi- 
ness with all Latin American mar- 
kets was recorded in the Export 
Volume survey for the year 1945 
as compared with 1944 
Highest improvement was re- 
corded in Argentina with 196 per- 
|} cent of the preceding year’s busi- 
| ness, closely followed by Paraguay 
180 percent, Uruguay 176 percent, 
Mexico 164 percent. Lowest vol- 
ume for the year was recorded in 
Peru, but even here business dur- 
ing 1945 was reported as 102 per- 
cent of that done in 1944 




















shelled; walnuts, shell or unshelled: 
coconuts; coconut, desiccated, sweetened 
or not; cocoa or chocolate preparations, 
sweetened or unsweetened candy and 
confectionery; fruit pulp and fruits, 
crushed or frozen; jellies, jams, marma- 
lades, preserves, fruit butters and con- 
densed mincemeats: fruits and peels, 
crystallized, glace, candied or drained: 
cherries and other fruits of creme de 
menthe, maraschino or other flavor: 
fruits prepared in airtight containers; 
fruit sirup, flavoring sirups; rape seed, 
sesame seed: cottonseed: sunflower: 
seed; copra; palm kernels; hides and 
skins, raw, whether dry, salted, or 
pickled; raw pelts; unmanufactured 
leather. 

With respect to imports from the 
United States general permit No. G-—2407 
has been issued for peanuts ‘shelled and 
unshelled) and walnuts ‘shelled and un- 
shelled). This general permit is issued 
in a single copy which is retained in the 
Department of National Revenue, the 
number of which is to be endorsed on all 
relative import documents. 

The responsibility of obtaining an im- 
port permit rests with the Canadian im- 
porter. However, in order to avoid any 
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delay in clearing shipments through 
Canadian customs, it is advisabje for 
exporters to assure themselves in ad- 
vance of shipment that the necessary 
import permits have been obtained. 

The Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue on February 9, 1946. also 
announced the revocation of import 
controls on rovings, yarns, and warps of 
artificial silk or similar synthetic fibers: 
and on industrial diamonds, diamond 
dust or bort, and black diamonds for 
borers. The import control on beeswax 
also has been revoked. 


Transport and Communication 


New Commercial Air Service Ap- 
proved.—An application was approved 
on December 14, 1945, by the Air Trans. 
port Board of Canada to the Leavyens 
Bros. Air Services, Ltd., to operate g 
scheduled commercial air service be. 
tween Leamington and Pelee Island, On. 
tario. Leamington is in the southern 
Ontario peninsula in the immediate yi- 
cinity of Windsor, and Pelee Island js 
located in Lake Erie. The new line wij 
carry passengers, merchandise, and mail. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Lack of adequate transportation facil- 
ities, labor difficulties, increased prices. 
fluctuating currency, and other adverse 
factors account for the existence of only 
a slight basic improvement in the gen- 
eral economic conditions prevailing in 
important trade centers, according to 
mid-January dispatches from American 
Consular offices in China. Relief and 
commercial goods are arriving in some 
quantity from abroad, the coal supply 
situation has improved, and some of the 
necessary groundwork for reorganization 
and rehabilitation of industry and com- 
merce has been completed, but few activ- 
ities have been resumed on anything like 
a normal basis 


SHANGHAI 


Labor problems are acute in the 
Shanghai area, there having been strikes 
in the cotton-textile mills, some of the 
tramway and bus companies, and, more 
or less intermittently, in the Shanghai 
Power Co.’s plant. With the influx of 
raw cotton from abroad and the setting 
up of an official Chinese corporation for 
operation of the cotton mills formerly 
owned by the Japanese, the cotton-tex- 
tile industry is in a position to increase 
its activities, pending settlement of the 
labor situation. The difference between 
current sales prices and production costs 
is sufficient to permit a 100-percent 
profit in the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and demand for that product is high, 
both locally and in the interior. 


Livinc Costs CONTINUE UPWARD 


Living costs in Shanghai continue to 
rise for all groups of people. Rice prices 
late in January were from 23 to 38 per- 
cent higher than those prevailing early 
in December. Basic rates for electric 
current for household and_ industrial 
users have been increased, but the pen- 
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alltel ce 

have been removed in view of the in- 

reased SUPPly of coal received from 

North China, which permits greater util- 

vation of power-plant capacity. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Both export and import commercial 
trade is increasing. Among imports re- 
cently received, in addition to raw cotton, 
are petroleum (in drums), foodstuffs, 
drugs. and general merchandise. The 
Chinese War Production Board has re- 
ceived considerable quantities of goods, 
including cotton cloth and thread, steel, 
hardware, and machinery. 

Value of exports from Shanghai to the 
United States during the first 2 weeks in 
January 1946 amounted to U.S.$3,009,C00, 
compared with $3,500,000 for the entire 
month of December 1945. Among im- 
portant import items were furs, skins, 
and raw silk. Basic bulk export com- 
modities, because of lack of transporta- 
tion, have not yet begun to arrive in 
Shanghai from inland points. Prices of 
many China export items cannot be 
figured, as the time and cost for trans- 

rtation from the far interior and the 
risks involved are not yet known. Tenta- 
tive quotations, however, work out at 
several-fold prewar levels in terms of 
United States dollars c. i. f. an American 
port. 

Some members of business and indus- 
trial circles feel that distribution of large 
amounts of UNRRA supplies and the an- 
ticipated influx of large credits for indus- 
trial expansion add further uncertainty 
to their outlook. Because of these and 
other uncertainties, business activities 
tend to be short-term speculative trans- 
actions rather than normal procedures. 

Foreign banks continue to be restricted 
in their activities. They have been for- 
bidden by the Ministry of Finance to 
open foreign currency accounts for cus- 
tomers, or to accept foreign currency 
notes as a basis for telegraphic transfer 
or for issuance of drafts on points 
abroad on behalf of customers. Chinese 
Government regulations requiring the 
surrender of export bills of exchange on 
most of the important export commoci- 
ties at a rate which remains to be estab- 
lished are also a serious obstacle to the 
resumption of trade. 

Chinese Maritime Customs services 
have been resumed at Chinwangtao, 
Tientsin, Tsingtao, Ningpo, Wenchow, 
Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Kow- 
loon, Kiangmen, Lappa, and Luichow, in 
addition to Shanghai. Foreign § ships 
may enter ports at those locations for 
purposes of trading. 


TAXATION 


The taxation outlook is also uncertain. 
Indications are that taxes for the Octo- 
ber-December period will soon be col- 
lected covering income, inheritance, €x- 
cess profits, documents, rental and prop- 
erty sales, estates, and business turn- 
over. A 60-percent internal tax on all 
bottled wines and liquors was announced 
effective January 15, 1246. 


TIENTSIN 


Less than 20 percent of Tientsin’s in- 
dustries are functioning, as a result of 
the dismissal of the labor force by the 
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Japanese and shortages of capital, fuel, 
and raw materials. Rising wages and 
price levels are also deterrent factors. 
Speculation and profiteering, reaction- 
ary to the removal of Japanese controls, 
have not been checked. Shortage of 
housing and disparity between rentals 
and general price levels have served to 
increase rentals sharply. No early re- 
sumption of building activities is antici- 
pated in view of the scant supplies and 
high cost of building materials. 

Agricultural conditions in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area are reported to be favor- 
able. Supplies of foodstuffs for direct 
human consumption have improved since 
Japanese controls were removed. Cot- 
ton collections, estimated at about 509,- 
C00 piculs, are said to be sufficient to keep 
Tientsin plants operating at capacity for 
some time. Almost no wool has arrived 
in Tientsin since the war ended. Coal 
production at the Kailan mines is re- 
ported to have increased since the 
Japanese surrender from about 6,(0) 
tons daily to about 9,000 tons daily. 

While rail service has shown some im- 
provement, transportation difficulties in 
the Tientsin area, as almost everywhere 
else in China, are a formidable barrier 
against resumption of domestic and for- 
eign trade. Shortages in some com- 
modities and instability of the currency 
likewise are adverse factors. 


HANKOW 


Resumption of industrial activity and 
foreign trade in Hankow is insignificant. 











Norse War-Profits Levy to 
Hit Hard 


| The new Norwegian anti-war- 
| profits bill, providing for a general 
| levy on capital increase during the 
war, will soon be presented to Par- 
liament, says the Norwegian Infor- 
mation Service. The passage of 
| the bill will mark the completion 
| of the Government’s four-point 
financial stabilization program ap- 
proved in September of last year. 
The first three points—currency 
exchange, declaration of securities 
and assets, and property registra- 
tion—have already been carried 
out, while the fourth point, a spe- 
cial tax levied on the basis of the 
registration data to reduce the dis- 
crepancy between purchasing 
power and the true national wealth, 
has been held up in committee for 
some months. 

Committee discussion settled pri- 
marily on the disposition of the tax 
proceeds. In a final decision the 
| majority agreed that the income, 
instead of being used to help offset 
the billions in Nazi overdrafts 
against the Bank of Norway, should 
not go to the Treasury at all, but 
should be set aside as a special re- 
construction reserve fund. The 
committee further recommended 
that the tax be paid in installments 
3, 6, and 9 months following dis- 
tribution of tax forms. 
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Industrial production is seriously ham- 
pered by the fuel situation. Some coal 
is arriving by lighters towed weekly from 
Shanghai, but deliveries of coal by junk 
are meager, and the arrivals of gasoline 
and kerosene are small. Labor is scarce 
and costly. 

Shortages of goods and ample supply 
of currency continue to boost prices. 
Large army purchases of rice and heavy 
buying for the Chinese New Year tended 
to stimulate still further the price of that 
commodity, with the result that by late 
January it was selling at five times the 
figure prevailing at the time of the 
Japanese surrender. 

Passenger boats are arriving from 
Shanghai at the rate of about one a week, 
but few former residents are returning. 
Reconstruction of devastated areas has 
scarcely begun. 


CANTON 


Foreign trade is at a standstill in Can- 
ton. While the Pear] River is being swept 
of mines, no dredging has been under- 
taken, and consequently only small ves- 
sels are able to move about in the harbor. 
Satisfactory rail service has been re- 
sumed between Canton and Hongkong, 
but the service northward out of Canton 
is poor. Prevailing prices, while high, 
are below those in Shanghai. Immediate 
prospects for food are reported to be 
satisfactory. 

CHUNGKING 


Because of the drain on transportation 
facilities inherent in the removal of Gov- 
ernment personnel and equipment down 
the Yangtze, commercial shipping from 
Chungking is severely restricted. The 
low level of the Yangtze at this time of 
the year makes it impossible for ships of 
more than 4-foot draft to operate above 
Ichang. Transshipments must, there- 
fore, be made at that point from smaller 
vessels to the larger ones making the 
run down the river to Nanking and 
Shanghai. Bristies, tung oil, and silk, 
among other commodities, are available 
for export from Chungking when trans- 
portation can be provided. 


CURRENCY 


In mid-January the Chinese dollar in 
Shanghai was quoted at about 1,480 to 
U.S.$1 as compared with 1,230 to U.S.$1 
1 month previously. In Tientsin Chi- 
nese National Currency is gradually re- 
placing the Japanese-sponsored Federal 
Reserve Bank notes. The official rate 
of exchange is said to be CN$1 to FRB$5. 
Foreign-exchange rates in Tientsin gen- 
erally follow Shanghai rates, particularly 
in respect to United States dollars. Sup- 
plies of foreign exchange in Tientsin are 
said to be limited and unstable, and 
domestic trade financing is handicapped 
by Chinese bank interest rates of 3 per- 
cent or higher per month. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Quotas Established for the Sale 
and Export of Coffee of the 1945-46 
Crop.—Quotas have been revised for the 
sale and export of coffee of the 1945-46 
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crop, by a Costa Rican executive decree 
published January 17, 1946. The new 
quotas are as follows: For export, 75 per- 
cent; for domestic consumption 18 per- 
cent; reserve for increasing either of the 
other quotas, 7 percent. The foregoing 
distribution will apply exclusively to cof- 
fee processed by each producer in the 
course of the harvest year beginning 
October 1, 1945, and ending September 
30, 1946. 

The previous quotas published Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, for the 1945-46 coffee crop 
were: For export, 80 percent; for domes- 
tic consumption, 15 percent; reserve for 
increasing either of the other quotas, 5 
percent. 

Marking Costa Rican Articles for Er- 
portation.—All articles manufactured in 
commercial quantity in Costa Rica which 
can be marked must bear the legend 
“made in Costa Rica” and also an indi- 
cation of the name of the manufacturer, 
according to provisions of decree No. 52, 
published December 22, 1945, and effec- 
tive $0 days thereafter. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Indus- 
tries will maintain a record of all prod- 
ucts manufactured in the country to 
which the provisions of the present decree 
apply, and interested persons will furnish 
samples that will serve to verify the qual- 
ity of the products. If there should be 
any substantial variation in the quality 
of an article before it is placed on sale, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Indus- 
tries must be notified and a sample of 
the new quality substituted for the pre- 
vious one. 

The recording of pharmaceutical and 
toilet products for the purposes of this 
article will be effected by the presenta- 
tion of the document which authorized 
their registration in the Office of Regis- 
tration of Pharmaceutical Specialities of 
the College of Pharmacists; and wines 
and other beverages, by the presentation 
of the license issued by the Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce. 
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Persons who mark their products as 
“made in Costa Rica’”’ without having re- 
corded them, who change the quality 
without having communicated with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Industries, 
or who indicate as “made in Costa Rica” 
a certain article which in reality is not 
produced there, will be penalized. Addi- 
tional penalties will be imposed on those 
who destroy the marks of domestic man- 
ufacture which products are authorized 
to bear, for the purpose of selling them 
as foreign articles. 

Costa Rican customhouses will not per- 
mit any product to be exported which 
does not fulfill the requirements estab- 
lished by this law. 


Czechoslovakia 


Exchange and Finance 


New Coins being Minted to Replace 
Currency to be Withdrawn from Circu- 
lation —New smaller metal coins of shiny 
alloy are being minted in denominations 
of 10, 20, and 50 hellers and 1 crown, to 
replace the present zinc coins and the 
paper 1-crown notes, which will be with- 
drawn, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Prague of 
January 30, 1946. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Sacking for Cement: Specific 
Quota Exempt from Import, Sales, and 
Other Tazxes.—A quota of 2,041 packages 
of paper sacking entering Ecuador for 
the domestic cement industry has been 
exempted from the paymert of import 
duties, sales taxes, and the “potable 
water” taxes by Executive Decree No. 
2017 of December 5, 1945, published in 
the Registro Oficial of December 15, 1945, 
at Quito. 
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Norway’s Prime Minister Outlines Country’s 
Wage-Price Policy 


Norwegian Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, 
Engineers Association on January 25, warned that for the next 5 years the 
sum available for public and private disposition will be but 4,100,000,000 
crowns per year, representing a drop of 700,000,000 crowns per year from the 
This, he noted, will call for import regulations to guarantee 
that needs for all necessities are met before the import of luxury items can 


Commenting on the distribution of manpower, the Prime Minister pointed 
out that the 41,000 young men now in the military service, most of them on 
guard duty, represent a bloc of manpower which must be made available for 
reconstruction work as soon as possible. 
various treason charges as well as the 32,000 German prisoners of war still in 
Norway must also be put to work. Married women, too, represent a labor 
reserve which may be tapped if and when the manpower shortage becomes 


Prime Minister Gerhardsen also noted that strikes and lockouts in Norway 
can be avoided only through the establishment of a stable wage-price pattern. 
If the price ceilings are to be held, immediate wage raises cannot be con- 
templated either by Norway’s industrial workers or by fishermen or farmers 
whose wages are determined by the price received for their goods. 
Government action sharply limiting corporation profits is also a part of Nor- 
way’s fight against inflation, concluded the Prime Minister. 
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France 


Exchange and Finance 


Reduction in Value of the French Frane 
and its Consequences.—The French Min- 
ister of Finance, according to a Notice of 
the Exchange Office and of the Centra} 
Finance Office (Caisse Centrale) of 
Overseas France, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of December 26, 1945 
decided to fix the parity between the 
franc and the United States dollar and 
pound sterling at the following rates: 
dollar equals 119.10669 francs: 1 pound 
sterling equals 480 francs. 

In consequence, the  Stabiligati 
Fund has fixed the buying and po 
rates for exchange purposes as follows: 





i, 
ype of exchange 
Cu P Bank notes 

Buying | Selling | Buying Selling 

United States dollar 118.90 119.30!) 117.30) 149.99 

Canadian dollar 107.85 108.30) 106.50) 108 » 

Pound sterling 179.70) 480.30) 475.00) 480,39 
Portucuese escud 

1.000 escudos $82.50 484.00) 475.00 484.09 


wis fran 100 
francs 2.759. 00 2. 768. 00 


2, 750. 00 2, 768,04 
Belgian fran 100) 


francs 1) ( 270.0 7219 
Danish wi " 

crow! 2, 475. 00 2, 486. 00 2, 450. 00/2, 486. 00 
Sw tich WI i“ 

crowns 2, 36. 00 2, 345. 00 2, 800. 00 2, 845. 00 





The foregoing rates are applicable to 
all operations effected by the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, beginning with the date of 
the present notice. However, buying 
and selling rates are provisional and 
may be altered slightly in the future. 
Nevertheless, exchange delivered by the 
Exchange Office before the date of the 
present notice, and which have not been 
or will not be used, must be ceded back 
to the Exchange Office by their holders 
on the basis of the rate at which they 
were acquired 

Parities Between the French France 
and the Other Francs of the Franc 
Zone.—The following parities are estab- 
lished henceforth between the francs of 
the various territories of the franc zone: 

(a) Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Antilles 
(Guadeloupe and Martinique) and Guiana— 
exchanged at par; 

(b) French West Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Togo, Cameroun, French So- 
mali Coast, Madagascar and Dependencies, 
Reunion, and Saint-Pierre and Miquelon—1 
franc, called C. F. A. franc, equals 1.70 
French francs 

(c) New Caledonia, New Hebrides, and 
French Establishments in Oceania—1 france, 
called C. F. P. franc, equals 2.40 French 
francs 

(d) The parity of the Indochinese piaster 
is fixed at 17 French francs 

(e) The parity of the French rupee is fixed 
at 36 French francs 

(f) The parity of the Syria-Lebanon 
pound is fixed at 54.35 French francs, 

Note.—The abbreviation C. F. A. stands 
for French African Colonies, although it ap- 
plies also to the franc in Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon. The abbreviation C. F. P. stands 
for French Colonies in the Pacific. 


Revaluation of Gold Reserves and of 


Foreign-Exchange Holdings.—By a Con- 
vention between the Minister of Finance 
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(acting in the name of the State) and 
the Governor of the Bank of France, 
ublished in the Journal Officiel of De- 
cember 27, 1945, the Bank proceeded to 
revalue its gold reserves on the basis of 
134,027.90 francs per kilogram of fine 
gold and its liquid foreign exchange 
holdings on the basis of the buying rates 
practiced by the Exchange Stabilization 
Funds dating from December 26, 1945. 
This Convention was approved by law 
No. 45-0140 of December 26, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Decem- 
ber 27. 

The Convention also determined that 
the added value resulting from this op- 
eration would be credited to an account 
entitled “Added-Value of Revaluation, 
1945” (Plus-value de la reevaluation— 
1945). To be charged to this account 
were the sums necessary to: 

(A) Assure the cession of 100 metric tons 
of gold, at the price fixed for a kilogram of 
fine gold, in favor of the Exchange Stabili- 
zation Fund; 

(B) Settle with the Bank of France for the 
negotiable Treasury bills turned over in 
application of the Conventions of Febru- 
ary 29, 1940, and September 20, 1945; 

(C) Assure the operation of the exchange- 
guaranty provisions of the monetary or fi- 
nancial agreements with Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia 


The remainder of the “Plus-value de 
la réévaluation—1945” account after 
execution of the foregoing operations, 
according to the terms of the Conven- 
tion, was to be credited to the current 
account of the Public Treasury. 


French Colonies 


in The Pacific 


Exchange and Finance 


Ratio of Franc in French Pacific Col- 
onies with Metropolitan Franc.—The 
ratio of the franc of the French colonies 
of Oceania, New Caledonia, and New 
Hebrides, has been established at 100 
francs for 240 Metropolitan francs. The 
rate went into effect on December 25, 
1945, according to a decree published in 
the official journal of Oceania of January 


4, 1946. ' 
Gambia 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Appropriation Authorized.— 
The government of Gambia recently au- 
thorized an appropriation of £534,366, 
the largest in its history, for financing 
the public service during 1946. The sum 
represents an increase of 18 percent over 
the 1945 estimates of £451,649. Largest 
items of expenditure are under the heads 
of public utilities, £177,015: medical and 
health services, £60,714; and Gambia De- 
velopment, £39,475. Public debt charges 
are estimated at £2,094. 

Customs Collections Decline.—Gross 
customs duties collected in Gambia for 
the first 9 months of 1945 totaled £202.- 
819, representing a decrease of Slightly 
more than 6 percent from the compar- 
able 1944 figure. Revenue from ad va- 
lorem duties and specific duties was 


68284446 4 
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Guadeloupe Considers New Measures To Maintain 
Economic Balance 


Threatened with economic unbalance following devaluation of the franc. 
the tiny island of Guadeloupe (in the French West Indies), whose chief 
products are sugar, rum, and bananas, is considering emergency measures 
to maintain financial equilibrium. At a special session of the General 
Council, Interim Governor Pierre proposed the following solutions: 

(1) Temporary suspension of all duties on incoming merchandise, which 
will result in greater competition between foreign exporters and the opening 
of certain neighboring markets; (2) total suppression of import taxes on 
essential commodities only, and of the war tax on all imports; and (3) a 50 
percent reduction on all other import taxes on nonessential merchandise. 

Although these cuts in import taxes will reduce government income by some 
34,000,000 francs, the loss may be made up through higher export duties on 
sugar and a 12-percent increase in the rate of taxation on the manufacture 
of rum. Added to higher direct-taxation rates, the above measures would 
ensure a supplementary government income of 29,000,000 francs. 

If a government stabilizing fund is created, as proposed at the special ses- 
sion, it will ensure maintenance of an even volume of imports with prices 
held at the December 26, 1945, level, and would allot sums to the Office of 
Exchange sufficient to maintain the exchange rate in effect on the same date. 
Capital for this fund would be loaned by the Central Bank of Overseas France, 
and repaid from taxes on exports. If the stabilizing fund should require sup- 
plementary advances, financial balance could be reestablished either through 
allotment of new loans or through a decrease in the volume of imports. 




















£35,309 and £146,067, respectively. The 
export duties on peanuts yielded £21,443, 
an increase of more than 44 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties on Certain Textiles Increased.— 
The duties on cotton, silk, and wool goods 
imported into Gambia, British West 
Africa, have been increased, according to 
notice published in the Gambia Gazette 
for September 22, 1945. The changes 
are as follows: 


Cotton piece goods: 

(a) Bleached, plain weave, and grey: 
General tariff increased from ld. 
to 4d. per square yard, and British 
preferential tariff from 3/4d. to 
3-3 /4d. 

(b) Bleached, fancy weave, (c) colored, 
(d) dyed, and (e) printed: Gen- 
eral tariff increased from 114d. or 
20 percent ad valorem, to 614d. 
per square yard or 20 percent ad 
valorem, whichever is the greater; 
and the British preferential tariff 
from ld. or 15 percent ad valorem, 
to 6d. or 15 percent ad valorem, 
whichever is the greater. 

Silk (excluding hosiery) : 

(1) Artificial and (2) natural: General 
tariff changed from 25 percent ad 
valorem, to 10d. per square yard 
or 25 percent ad valorem, which- 
ever is the greater; and the British 
perferential from 20 percent ad 
valorem, to 9d. per square yard or 
20 percent ad valorem, whichever 
is the greater. 


Wool and manufactures thereof, form- 
erly dutiable at 20 percent for the gen- 
eral tariff and 15 percent ad valorem for 
the British preferential, are now dutiable 
as follows: 


Wool: 

(1) Piece goods: General tariff, ls. 6d. 
per square yard or 20 percent ad 
valorem, whichever is the greater; 
and British preferential, 1s. 3d. or 
15 percent ad valorem, whichever 
is the greater. 

(2) Other kinds: General tariff, 20 per- 
cent ad valorem; and preferential, 
15 percent ad valorem. 


Greece 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Rate of Metallic Drach- 
ma Increased.—For the purpose of col- 
lecting import duties in Greece, the rate 
of conversion of the metallic drachma to 
the paper drachma was increased, effec- 
tive October 23, 1945, sixfold over the 
rate prevailing on September 24, 1941, 
under a decision of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance published in the Greek Official 
Gazette, according to a report dated De- 
cember 8, 1945, from the United States 
Embassy, Athens. The decision makes 
an exception for kerosene destined for the 
territories annexed to Greece after 1912 
(i. e. Macedonia, Thrace, Crete, Epirus, 
and the Aegean Islands), for which the 
conversion rate of the metallic drachma 
is fixed at 52 paper drachmas. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail and Motor Services.—Train serv- 
ice from Salonika to Rodopolis and Alex- 
androupolis was resumed on October 1, 
1945, by the Hellenic State Railways, the 
foreign press reports. 

On October 3 a combined rail and 
motor service was started from Piraeus to 
Patras, and to Nauplia, Tripolis, and 
Kalamata, by the Piraeus-Athens-Pelo- 
ponnesus Railway Company (S. P. A. P.). 
The S. P. A. P. is still a private company 
under liquidation and is not incorpo- 
rated in the Hellenic State Railways. 
The State is acting as liquidator and has 
assumed operation of the lines, whose 
management is still being carried out 
according to company status. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Handicraft Products: Postal Regula- 
tions Established on Size of Packages. — 
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Publication Board.” 


is included in the bibliography. 


25, D. C. 








Publication Board Issues Useful Bibliography of Scientific and 
Industrial Reports 


A convenient, systematic catalogue of the thousands of scientific and indus- 
trial reports that are being made available to the public by the Office of the 
Publication Board, Department of Commerce, is now provided by the “Bibli- 
ography of Scientific and Industrial Reports Distributed by the Office of the 


The bibliography, issued in weekly installments, is sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Each bibliography contains 
the serial numbers, prices, and titles of newly available reports, grouped 
according to subject matter. A brief summary of the contents of each report 


Prices of the weekly bibliographies vary in accordance with their size. A 
definite yearly subscription rate therefore cannot yet be determined. How- 
ever, the Superintendent of Documents will accept $10 as initial payment for 
the service and will notify subscribers when additional remittance is required. 
Copies of the bibliographies also may be purchased singly. 

Orders for the bibliographies should be accompanied by check, money 
order, or Superintendent of Documents coupons and should be addressed to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 


The first bibliography was issued Friday, January 25, 1946 
installments have appeared on Friday of each succeeding week. 

The price per copy of the bibliographies already issued has ranged from 
15 cents up. The length per copy has ranged upward from 28 pages. Each 
issue has covered 300 or more reports. 

.The reports described in the listings contain information on scientific and 
technical developments, processes, products, inventions, and related matters 
of potential interest to American science and industry 
previously was subject to security restrictions but has now been released for 
distribution by the Office of the Publication Board 
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This information 

















Suppliers of handicraft articles in Haiti 
have been notified by the Haitian Postal 
Authorities that packages of such prod- 
ucts as mahogany-ware, handbags, san- 
dals, and grass braids will be transmis- 
sible only if they are not more than 58 
centimeters high, 52 centimeters wide, 
and 30 centimeters thick, according to a 
notice published in Le Moniteur of July 
9, 1945. 


Hungary 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Economic Legislation During’ the 
Month of October 1945—Some of the 
more important measures taken by the 
Provisional National Government of 
Hungary during October 1945, as reported 
by the American Mission in Budapest, are 
summarizea as follows: 

Labor and Wages.—A Committee for 
the Determination of Wage Levels was 
created by decree No. 9460/1945 M. E. of 
October 16, 1945. The president of this 
committee is to be appointed by the Min- 
ister of Industry; its members by the 
Ministers of Finance, Commerce and 
Communications, Public Supplies and Re- 
construction; by the Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the Central Organization of 
Trade Associations, and the Central Or- 
ganization of Trade Unions (each entity 
to delegate one person). Wages will be 
fixed by the committee in accordance 
with “the general cost of living” and ‘“‘the 
country’s economic situation.” 

The functions of the newly created 
National Association of Agricultural La- 
borers and small Land Holders are de- 
scribed and regulated by decree No. 
100,800 /1945 F. M. of October 25, 1945. 


The functions of agricultural labor ex- 
change are the monopoly of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Tazres.—Detailed instructions regard- 
ing the implementation of the provisions 
of decree No. 4850/1945 M. E. by which 
corporate income taxes were placed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, are contained in 
decree No. 121,400/1945 P. M. of October 
16, 1945. 

Commodity Controls.—Industrial uti- 
lization of flax and hemp seeds has been 
prohibited by decree No. 24,014/1945 F. M 
of October 25,1945. The decree also di- 
rects that reports on all stocks must be 
filed. 

Planting of sugar beets, sunflowe1 
seeds, flax, and hemp, has become com- 
pulsory under decree No. 10060/1945 
M. E. of October 31,1945. Detailed plans 
for sowing in all counties and their ad- 
ministrative subdivisions are provided for 
in this decree 

{See ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEXLY, January 
12, 1946, Hungary, Commercial Laws Digest. | 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
October 1945.—The Provisional National 
Government of Hungary issued various 
decrees regulating exchange and finance 
during October 1945, as reported by the 
American Mission in Budapest. Some of 
these decrees are summarized as follows: 

Rediscount of Industrial Credits.—De- 
cree No. 8900/1945 M.E. of October 5, 
1945, states that credits granted to en- 
able industry to resume production may 
be rediscounted by the National Bank of 
Hungary on the following basis: (1) 50 
percent repayable peng6o for pengo. (2) 
50 percent to be revalued. The bases for 
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revaluation are: (a) A cost-of-living jn 
dex; (b) the official price of coal; (¢) the 
official price of wheat. One-third of the 
amount to be revalued is based on (a) 
one-third on (b), and one-third on (¢)_ ' 

Declaration of Foreign Assets a 
Claims Compulsory.—The filing of de. 
tailed declarations of all foreign cy. 
rencies, claims against foreigners, for. 
eign securities, and monetary golq (in. 
cluding bars and bullion, but not broken 
gold) owned or held by Hungarian 
natural or legal persons, including busi. 
ness enterprises which are not legal 
entities, became compulsory under de. 
cree No. 7160/1945 M.E. of October 17 
1945. The decree also applies to the 
Hungarian branches or representatives 
of foreign entities. At the demand of 
the National Bank of Hungary said cyp. 
rencies and the like are to be surrendered 
at the official rates of exchange. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
12, 1946, Hungary—Exchange and Finance, 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Summary of Decrees Issued During the 
Month of October 1945.—The Provisiona] 
National Government of Hungary issued 
various decrees during October 1945, 
dealing with tariffs and trade controls. 
as reported by the American Mission in 
Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized as follows: 

Penalties for the export by a traveler 
of commodities of public interest in 
quantities beyond his normal needs, un- 
less a special license has been granted. 
are provided for by decree No. 9480/1945 
M.E. of October 17, 1945 

Import restrictions on certain classes 
of goods not covered by previous laws or 
decrees are imposed by decree No. 9640 
1945 M.E. The Hungarian Foreign Trade 
Direction is designated to issue special 
licenses 





{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 15, 1945, for previous announcement.| 


Irag 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import Licensing System— 
On January 28, 1946, the Government 
of Iraq issued an order which clarifies 
the country’s import-licensing system, 

Import licenses are not required for 
goods produced or manufactured in any 
of the following countries: Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Turkey, 
and Iran. 

On imports from the United Kingdom, 
India, Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, and Ceylon, licenses are required 
only for the following commodities: 
Sugar, coal and coke, coffee, tea, vege- 
table oils and soaps, fertilizers, cereals 
and cereal products, citric and tartaric 
acids, cacao and cacao products, dairy 
and poultry products, essential oils, fish, 
hops and hop products, meat, nuts, 
pulses, seeds, spices, manufactured prod- 
ucts containing sugar, vitamin “A” oils, 
hides and leather manufactures, cotton 
piece goods and yarn, woolen piece goods 
and yarn, jute and jute products, lead 
and lead manufactures, lumber and tim- 
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ber’ cordage fibers, vabber. tia. hews- 
rint, and penicillin. — | 
Import licenses continue to be required 
for all commodities coming from coun- 
jes other than those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Constitutional Amendment to Restrict 
porrowing.—The Mexican Congress has 
approved and submitted to the State 
Legislatures an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution which if adopted will 
have salutary effects on the public credit 
of the national as well as local govern- 
ments. Briefly, the measure provides 
that the National, State, and municipal 
governments may contract loans only for 
the execution of works that will directly 
increase public revenues, except that the 
National Government may also borrow 
for the purpose of monetary regulation 
or conversion and for emergencies with- 
in the meaning of article 29 of the Con- 
stitution (which involves the suspension 
of Constitutional guaranties because of 
war, civil disturbances, and otherwise. 

According to the Mexican press, “it 
was the opinion of the Congressional 
Committee which studied and passed 
upon the project that a new Constitu- 
tional requirement along these lines 
would automatically assure the provision 
of the necessary funds for the servicing 
of any loans that might in future be con- 
tracted by the Federal Government or by 
political subdivisions. The Committee 
further considered that this measure 
would not in any sense impede the real- 
ization of important public works, so 
badly needed by the country, inasmuch 
as it would now presumably be impossible 
to compromise the public credit of the 
various Mexican political entities by in- 
judicious commitments against the re- 
spective treasuries.” 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for Improvement of Two Air- 
ports—Construction work on a new na- 
tional airfield at Piedras Negras, Coa- 
huila, was almost completed, according 
to January reports in the Mexican press, 
and the field was expected to be inaugu- 
rated shortly. Hangars had been in- 
stalled, runways built, and automobile 
roads connecting the airport with the 
central highway completed. A new air- 
port is also to be constructed in San Luis 
Potosi, which is a stop on the Mexico- 
Piedras Negras route. 

The laying of the cornerstone for the 
buildings at the new airfield at kilometer 
14 on the Mexico City-Puebla highway 
was scheduled for January 27, 1946. The 
construction of the airfield is being spon- 
sored by a group of private fliers who are 
members of the Escuela Mexicana de 
Aviacién (Mexican Aviation School) and 
whose interest in the project was aroused 
by congested conditions at the Central 
Airport in Mexico City. The field is ex- 
pected to provide special facilities and 
services for light planes. 
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Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictive Provisions of Law to Regu- 
late Commerce Modified.—It has been 
announced that the Department of Issue 
of the National Bank of Nicaragua, 
the ‘import-and exchange-controlling 
agency, has begun to authorize the use 
by Nicaraguan importers of credit with 
foreign exporters in lieu of the advance 
deposit of cordobas equal to 100 percent 
of the value of goods ordered from 
abroad. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 22, 1945.) The use of such 
credit, however, is subject to approval in 
each case, and all requests are carefully 
scrutinized before action. Informed ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the pro- 
hibition against the use of bank deposits 
held abroad by Nicaraguans, other than 
banks, will continue in force, inasmuch 
as the relaxation would reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the central bank in controlling 
imports, the use of exchange resources, 
and exchange rates. 

The Nicaraguan press reports that a 
reduction of required deposits, from 100 
percent to 90 percent of the value of 
goods ordered from abroad, has been rec- 
ommended. The Law to Regulate Com- 
merce provides for the reduction of the 
required deposits by not more than 10 
percent at a time, but to not less than 50 
percent, in order to offset the deflationary 
effects of a reduction in the means of 
payment caused by the compulsory de- 
posits 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The third quarter of 1945 was char- 
acterized by inactivity insofar as expan- 
sion of industries and initiation of new 
enterprises were concerned. This situ- 








Australia’s Proposed Export 
Corporation 


Plans to float a £1,000,000 Com- 
monwealth Government Corpora- 
tion to engage in Austraiian export 
trade have been completed by a 
special subcommittee of Australia’s 
Postwar Reconstruction Depart- 
ment. A report which is being 
circulated among members of the 
Federal cabinet recommends es- 
tablishment of the proposed or- 
ganization as a company with its 
capital subscribed by the Common- 
wealth Government and private 
interests. 

The organization would operate 
as an export trading agency and 
send representatives abroad to de- 
velop markets. It is suggested in 
Australia that the corporation’s 
first activities should be directed 
toward India, the Middle East, 
Africa, China, and the Netherlands 
Indies. 
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ation was attributed to the fact that the 
drafting of a new constitution for the 
Republic was in process. Although this 
condition was reflected in a reduction of 
expansion activities on the part of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises, 
it did not affect commerce adversely. 
Business was good and was maintained 
on the same level as during the two pre- 
ceding quarters. Imports during the 
third quarter were greater by almost 
$3,000,000 than those in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1944. Bank deposits of 
private individuals continued to increase, 
reaching $75,271,803.41 on September 30, 
1942, compared with $62,161,085.23 on 
the corresponding date in 1944. Build- 
ing activities continued strong and the 
general prosperity of the country was 
excellent. 

Plans for the new airport were com- 
pleted by the engineering company 
which was awarded the governmental 
contract. The President announced that 
the project will be financed locally. The 
Government also announced a project 
for creating 800 additional building lots 
in Colon by filling in swamp lands lying 
adjacent to the city, at an estimated 
cost of $2,000,000. The Bank of Urban- 
ization’s plans for construction in city 
areas continued. A large tract of land 
was acquired in a suburb of Panama City, 
where a workmen’s housing village will be 
constructed to accommodate from 1,500 
to 2,000 families. 

A company was formed to finance the 
building of a new $3,000,000 tourist hotel, 
and some $800,000 was subscribed by 
founding shareholders, but the offer of 
shares to the public will not be made 
until the contract granting the hotel cer- 
tain concessions has been approved by 
the National Constitutional Assembly. 

President Jimenez announced that he 
had requested through the Panamanian 
Embassy, in Washington, that a group of 
technical experts be sent from the 
United States to Panama to advise on 
the nation’s economic problems. The 
principal problems on which advice will 
be sought include: Development of agri- 
culture, the fishing industry, forestry re- 
sources, and national manufacturing ac- 
tivities; study of a free trading zone and 
the nation’s tariff code; consideration of 
other factors affecting the nation’s com- 
mercial policy, including the proposal of 
establishing an international trade ex- 
position; study of transportation and 
freight rates; and development of tourist 
trade and of the nation’s irrigation and 
electric-power facilities. Prior to the 
President’s announcement, the Chamber 
of Commerce made a detailed survey of 
Panama’s economic problems covering 
the afore-mentioned subjects and others. 


GOVERNMENT 


Little legislation was enacted during 
the third quarter of 1945, as the Na- 
tional Constitutional Assembly was en- 
gaged in consideration of the new con- 
stitution. A commission was named by 
the Assembly to study the proposed draft 
and submit recommendations for con- 
sideration by the entire body. During 
the period of this study the Assembly was 
in recess and did not reconvene until 
October. 
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The Government issued a decree on 
rentals and real estate, freezing rents at 
the level existing in 1941 and requiring 
corresponding reductions in existing 
rates. 

With the discontinuance of the de- 
centralization plan for export control, 
the Government of Panama discon- 
tinued its Board of Import Control and 
eliminated all controls on imports. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A great demand for United States 
products, particularly textiles, house- 
hold furnishings, wearing apparel, con- 
struction materials, and household ap- 
pliances, electric and otherwise, con- 
tinued during the third quarter of 1945. 

Imports increased (by value) almost 
$3,000,000 more than for the third quar- 
ter of 1944. The total figure was $12,- 
732.463 in 1945, compared with $9,939,- 
376 for the corresponding period in 1944. 
Imports from the United States in- 
creased to $7,755,003 for the third quar- 
ter of 1945, compared with $6,667,312 for 
the corresponding period in 1944. The 
remainder of the increase was accounted 
for by South American countries, im- 
ports from which totaled $2,890,134 in 
the third quarter of 1945 against $1,- 
445.038 in the corresponding period of 
1944. This increase was general with 
respect to South American countries. 
Argentina, however, showed an increase 
for the period to an amount totaling 
$1,216,216, compared with $484,995 in 
1944. Brazil more than doubled its ex- 
ports to Panama—increasing from $128,- 
962 in the third quarter of 1944 to $384,- 
402 in the corresponding period of 1945. 
Argentina was second to the United 
States in exports to Panama, but Mexico 
dropped to third place, its exports to 
that country totaling $508,318 during 
the third quarter. 

Total exports from Panama during the 
first 8 months of 1945 amounted to $2,- 
608.390, compared with $2,026,782 for 
the first 9 months of 1944, and $1,538,- 
561 for 1943. 


AGRICULTURE 


Because of the shortage of labor and 
the inadequacy of transportation meth- 
ods, which have been accentuated dur- 
ing recent years by the shortage of tires 
and gasoline, agricultural production 
has not progressed materially. 

The Government, through its Agricul- 
tural College and through its farm-ex- 
tension bureaus, attempted to increase 
the productivity in rural sections and to 
educate present and future farmers. 
The program of food production of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs ac- 
complished much in demonstrating to 
Panamanians that they can produce and 
market a wide variety of food products. 
The program of food production of vege- 
tables and fruits, formerly operated by 
the Institute, was taken over by the 
Agricultural Bank during the first half 
of 1945. 

The President announced that the 
first national fair would be held at 
David, in March 1946, and plans are con- 
tinuing for the preparation of the site, 
the erection of buildings, and other de- 
tails. The landscaping was turned over 
to the Food Production Division of the 
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Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
which is preparing the plans. The fair 
will include exhibits of livestock and 
agricultural products, and also exhibits 
of foreign manufacturing and local rep- 
resentatives and merchants. 

The Ministry of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the agricultural census of 
the Provinces of Herrera and Los Santos 
would be started in December, as a first 
step toward conducting a complete agri- 
cultural census of the Republic, to be 
completed in 1950. 

The largest retail food concern in the 
Republic continued the erection of a 
modern refrigeration and cold-storage 
plant in the suburbs of Panama at a cost 
of $300,000. This will include facilities 
for cold storage and permit exporting of 
fruits. Another feature of the plant is 
a modern rice mill with complete facili- 
ties for processing and packaging Pana- 
manian-produced rice. 

No figures are available regarding pro- 
duction of the principal crops during 
1945. According to estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, crops 
are about equal to those of 1944. Al- 
though the production of rice was esti- 
mated at considerably more than in 
1944, it was ascertained that, due to a 
fungus infection, production in the Prov- 
ince of Chirqui was expected to be more 
than 25 percent under the total produced 
in the Province during 1944. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimated 
that the production of sugar during 1946 
would be slightly greater than in 1945. 
Production of sugar in 1945 was esti- 
mated at 93,000 quintals of 100 pounds 
each. Actual production, however, ac- 
cording to sugar mills, did not exceed 
80,000 quintals. Estimated production 
for the next season, January—March 
1946, is for more than 90,000 quintals. 
During a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Jimenez referred to the desire on 
the part of the Panamanian Government 
to make a direct purchase of 5,000 tons 
of sugar from Cuba for 1946. At the 
present time, the Agricultura! Industrial 
Bank imports and distributes sugar for 
local consumption, allotting a certain 
quota to each commercial establishment, 
in order to avoid the possibility of an 
acute shortage of that commodity. 


FINANCE 


The Government issued a decree au- 
thorizing the coining of $1,000,000 in sil- 
ver, owing to the fact that all but a maxi- 
mum of $30,000 of native silver currency 
has disappeared from _ circulation. 
United States currency continued to be 
the medium of exchange in Panama. 

The Agricultural Bank was authorized 
by the Government to carry an additional 
overdraft of $550,000 with the Bank of 
the Nation increasing the total to $1,150,- 
000. This was necessary in order to per- 
mit expansion of the financing of farm- 
ers by the agricultural Bank and of im- 
portation and distribution of certain 
food products. 

Governmental income for the third 
quarter of 1945 totaled $6,857,400, com- 
pared with $7,057,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944 and $6,919,900 for the 
corresponding period of 1943. The de- 
crease during the third quarter was at- 
tributed principally to lower revenue 
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from the lottery and other ; 
Total lottery receipts for the third eee 
ter of 1945 amounted to $1,595,600, com- 
pared with $1,668,600 in the third quarter 
of 1944. Receipts from import taxes 
were slightly higher with $2,052,609 for 
the third quarter of 1945 and $1,911,199 
for the corresponding period in 1944. lh. 
ternal-revenue taxes were also Slightly 
higher with $2,408,900 for the third 
quarter of 1945, compared with $2,396 500 
for the corresponding period in 1944, ; 
Total assets in all banks amounted to 
$120,235,740 on September 30, 1945, com. 
pared with $109,737,953 on September 39 
1944. Bank deposits of private indi. 
viduals increased to $75,271,803 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, from $62,161,085 on 
September 30, 1944. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


The antimalaria campaign and Other 
sanitation activities of the Health ang 
Sanitation Division of the Institute of 
inter-American Affairs were taken over 
by the Ministry of Labor, Social Welfare 
and Public Health of the Republic on 
July 1, 1945. The Panamanian person- 
nel, as well as the physical equipment 
were taken over by the Ministry, and itic 
planned to carry on the program as 
initiated by the Institute. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The housing shortage in Panama City 
and Colon continued acute, as regards 
apartments for the better class and also 
tenements and houses for low-income 
families. Construction was handicapped 
by failure to receive adequate quantities 
of building materials, especially cast-iron 
soil pipe. 

The Bank of Urbanization proceeded 
with its plans to cope with the shortage 
of houses for low-income families. The 
first unit, a building containing 203 
apartments, was completed and occupied 
immediately. An American architect 
completed plans for the model-housing 
community in the suburbs of Panama. 

A city planning commission was formed 
for the purpose of razing eventually in- 
sanitary slum districts and constructing 
modern hygienic tenement buildings of 
concrete. Before these slum buildings 
can be demolished, however, living quar- 
ters must be provided for the low-income 
families now housed in them. For this 
reason the Bank is building large tene- 
ment units in less-congested districts, to 
which the families may be moved to make 
way for the modernizing project. The 
planning commission also will be in 
charge of projects for widening and 
straightening streets, for providing pub- 
lic parks and playgrounds, and other 
measures for beautifying the city. 

The Bank of Urbanization let a con- 
tract for six tenement buildings to house 
200 families, at a price of $440,340; also 
another contract for a three-story tene- 
ment building at $77,548. The Bank pre- 
pared plans for a model workman’s-hous- 
ing community to contain from 1,500 to 
2,000 dwellings, and this project was ap- 
proved by the National Government. It 
will be financed by the Bank and by s0- 
cial security funds. The community will 
contain schools, churches, and stores, a 
well as homes, and will constitute a com- 
plete municipality of between 8,000 and 
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10,000 inhabitants. The land was ac- 
ired in the suburbs of Panama City, 
but sufficiently close to permit low trans- 
rtation costs, and about 70 hectares of 
round will be occupied. 

The Social Security Bank let a con- 
tract for a four-story model tenement 
building, of 140 apartments of one and 
two rooms each, to be constructed im- 
mediatley at a cost of $474,838. The Gov- 
ernment awarded a contract for a fire 
house in Colon at a cost of $128,000. The 
Government approved an expenditure of 
$2,000,000 to fill swamp lands in the city 
of Colon and provide streets and building 
lots for a needed addition to the city. 
Approximately 800 new building lots will 
be created by this project. 

A company was formed for the con- 
struction of the new $3,000,000 tourist 
hotel and founding shareholders sub- 
scribed and paid in approximately 
$300,000. Shares will be offered to the 
public as soon as the contract has been 
approved by the National Government. 
Plans also are beiflg considered for the 
construction of tdjirist hotels in Colon 
and smaller cities in the interior of the 
Republic, including resort sites, such as 
the Perlas and San Blas Islands. 

The President announced that he be- 
lieved it would not be necessary to call 
for an internal or external loan to finance 
the $4,000,000 tuberculosis hospital but 
that this would be financed by the in- 
come from taxes on the national race 
track which, it is estimated, should pro- 
duce $25,000 monthly. These funds are 
being set aside for the purpose and a con- 
tract was let and was in process of execu- 
tion for the leveling and clearing of the 
ground and the construction of roads of 
access. ; 

Building permits for private construc- 
tion in the cities of Panama and Colon 
during the period July 1 to September 30 
1945 reached a value of $2,164,426, com- 
pared with a total of over $2,398,550 for 
the corresponding period in 1944. This 
represented the first decrease in compar- 
ative private building figures in more 
thana year. For the 9-month period, the 
value of total building permits was 
$8,214,140, compared with $8,751,500 for 
the entire year of 1944 and $4,687,000 
for the year 1943. 


INDUSTRY 


A newly incorporated local firm manu- 
facturing and packaging drugs an- 
nounced that it had started production 
and was putting out a line of patent 
medicines, principally under license from 
the United States. 

A new cement plant increased its au- 
thorized capital from $1,500,000 to $2,- 
000,000 and stated that the additional 
capital was being subscribed rapidly. All 
preparatory work at the site of the plant 
was completed so that the factory may 
be constructed as soon as the machinery 
arrives, 

An association of Panamanian indus- 
trialists was formed with the hope of 
protecting existing industries, of assist- 
Ing in the establishment of new indus- 
tries, and of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the industries of other coun- 
tries, 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Aviation Developments.—Reports 
received in January indicated that all 
except two of the planes of the Cia. 
Chiricana de Aviacién of Panama, which 
suspended passenger and freight service 
on August 31, 1945, had been sold and 
that the company would probably be 
dissolved. 

The Cia Panamena de Aviacion has 
completed plans for acquiring new air- 
craft which company officials stated 
should permit it to meet all the needs of 
the country for air transportation. 

TACA has expanded its service to in- 
clude two trips weekly between Panama 
and Bocas del Toro. Pan American Air- 
ways has increased its Central American 
service to four clipper trips daily to and 
from Panama to other Central American 
Republics with connections for Browns- 
ville, Tex., and New Orleans, and connec- 
tions at Mexico City with the American 
Airlines for various points in the United 
States. 

The Panamanian Aviation Co., which 
is affiliated with Pan American World 
Airways, has announced that it would 
start a national service before the end 
of the year, and that it expected to bring 
to Panama two Douglas C-3 airplanes for 
this service which will cover all important 
interior points in the Republic. Permis- 
sion was requested for the use of Albrook 
Field airport in the Canal Zone until the 
new national airport is completed. 

The engineering firm in charge of plans 
for the national airport submitted cost 
estimates totaling $8,860,000. The Presi- 
dent announced that he did not propose 
to ask for an external loan to finance this 
airport but that it would be financed by 
a $5,000,000 bond issue consisting of 6 
percent inversion and savings bonds; also 
a $3,000,000 loan to be subscribed by na- 
tional banks. The public bond issue will 


mature on September 1,1961. A contract 
was let for the road leading to the air- 
port, at a cost of $1,113,000, and comple- 
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tion was promised for the early part of 
1946. 

The Government has approved an ex- 
penditure of $500,000 for new rolling 
stock and other equipment for the Chiri- 
qui National Railroad, which is badly in 
need of replacements. It has also ap- 
proved the expenditure of $200,000 for a 
refrigerator boat to be operated by the 
railroad in transporting food products 
from its port in Chiriqui Province to Pan- 
ama City: 

The Government has signed a con- 
tract with the United States Public Roads 
Administration for the completion of en- 
gineering studies and plans for the con- 
struction of the inter-American highway 
from Rio Hato to Costa Rica. This will 
be done with the cooperation of engi- 
neers of the Panama Ministry of Public 
Works. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Insecticides: Subject to Same Regula- 
tions as Pharmaceutical Products.—The 
importation, labeling, registration, dis- 
tribution, and sale of all insecticides in 
Paraguay whether bearing a conven- 
tional or trade name or not, and regard- 
less of end use, has been determined by 
the Department of Hygiene of the Para- 
guayan Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare to be subject to the same 
regulations applicable to pharmaceutical 
specialties or specifics. 

[For announcement of the regulations on 
Pharmaceutical Specialties in Paraguay, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 9, 
1944. These regulations have been published 
in detail in volume 3, part 2, no. 14, of the 
Industrial Reference Service, under title of 
“Paraguay-Regulations Governing Pharma- 
ceutical and Toilet Preparations.” This re- 
lease can be purchased at the Government 
Printing Office or the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or at any of the 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce 
for 5 cents. The above announcement should 
be incorporated into this release on page 2 
just above the caption entitled “Hygienic and 
Toilet Preparations.” | 


Philippine Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Telecommunications in Operation.— 
As of December 1945 the telephone sys- 
tem in the Philippine Islands was still 
being operated by the Signal Corps of the 
U. S. Army and had been only partially 
rehabilitated. Service in Manila was 
nominally limited to the two govern- 
ments and their personnel plus those 
private individuals and corporations with 
whom the Army and civil-government 
offices needed frequent communication. 
Service was further limited by the fact 
that most of the former subscribers were 
occupying temporary offices and living 
quarters and only a small number of 
civilian telephones had been installed. 

Transmitting messages to all oversea 
points outside the Philippines is handled 
by the RCA under contract. the transmit- 
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ter being a single side-band transmitter 
of the latest and most efficient type. The 
transmitter is rated at 2 kilowatts but is 
equivalent to previous 8-kilowatt units 
and the single side band permits trans- 
mitting in two channels. 

Most of the instruments in use are the 
property of the U. S. Army and will be 
returned to the United States as the 
Army curtails operations in the Philip- 
pines. The telephone company reports 
that approximately 1,000 instruments 
have been recovered and can probably 
be reconditioned and used. In addition, 
there are a number in the homes of pre- 
vious subscribers. 

The Army completed repairs to the 
cable to Guam on October 18 and the 
transmitting and receiving station was 
turned back to the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co. on October 30. A single wire 
connects Manila with San Francisco, via 
Guam. The system is limited to one- 
channel transmission, because of the 
distances involved. Formerly this com- 
pany and the British cable company re- 
lieved each other when one or the other 
lines was overloaded but so far as is 
known no steps had been taken to re- 
store the British service which before 
the war operated from Manila to Hong 
Kong, connecting there with lines to Eu- 
rope and the British Isles. 

The Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co.’s 
receiving and transmitting equipment 
which was installed near Las Pinas, Rizal, 
was destroyed in 1941. Powerful trans- 
mitters subsequently were installed by 
the Army on land adjoining the Mackay 
property. Arrangements have _ been 
made by this company with the Army 
in connection with any interference the 
proximity of the two stations may cause 
and new transmitters for the Mackay 
station were expected to arrive in Manila 
from San Francisco in January. The 
company plans eventually to add voice 
receiving and transmitting equipment to 
the radiotelegraph equipment. 

The Commonwealth Bureau of Posts 
operated 467 telegraph offices and 108 
radiotelegraph stations prior to the out- 
break of the war. In addition to the 
land lines and radio communications, 
there were 609.1 kilometers of submarine 
cable in operation. The cable extended 
from Lucena on the Island of Luzon, to 
Cebu (Cebu), Iloilo (Panay), and Baco- 
lod (Negros). There was also a short 
cable from Mariveles to Corregidor. 

As of December 15, 1945, 10 radiotele- 
graph stations had been opened, 8 of 
which were available for public use. 
These eight are: Manila and Dagupan on 
Luzon; Catbalogan and Tacloban on 
Sama; Zamboanga on Zamboanga; Cebu, 
Iloilo, and Bacolod. 

Telegraph stations served by land lines 
on the island of Luzon which are open for 
public use total nine and are as follows: 
Balanga, Bataan; Cabanatuan, Nueva 
Ecija; Cavite, Cavite; Iba, Zambales; 
Malolos, Bulacan; Paniqui and Tarlac, 
Tarlac; Pasig, Rizal; and San Fernando, 
Pampanga. Reestablishment of the 
land lines will entail the purchase of 
poles, wire and considerable equipment 
for the various offices damaged during 
the war. New stations will be placed in 
operation as materials become available. 

A new radio transmitting and receiv- 
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ing station planned for installation at 
Balintawak, near Manila, in cooperation 
with the Army, will probably be con- 
structed by the Bureau of Posts alone 
now that the war has ceased. Materials 
will probably be purchased in the open 
market by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

Damage to the 29-wire cable of the 
Bureau of Posts was as yet indetermin- 
able because the cable ship, which was 
sunk, had not been replaced. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service to United Kingdom.— 
A new air service operated by the South 
African Airways between the Union of 
South Africa and the United Kingdom 
began on November 10, 1945. The planes 
make the flight from Johannesburg to 
London in 3 days, stopping overnight at 
Nairobi and Cairo. Freight and mail, as 
well as passengers, are carried 

The service is coordinated with that 
of the British Overseas Airways Corp. 
which has been operating flying boats 
twice weekly from the United Kingdom 
to Durban, Natal, and return. Later the 
flying boats will be replaced by land 
planes, and the service of the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. as such will be 
discontinued, although the company will 
have a half interest in the “Springbok 
Service’, as the new line will be called 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butanol, Tricresylphosphate, and 
Ethylene Glycol: Included in Raw Ma- 
terials Section of Tariff at a Lower Rate 
of Duty.—Butanol, tricresylphosphate 
and ethylene glycol imported into Uru- 
guay for any industrial purpose what- 
ever, have been included in the raw- 
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materials section of the Uruguayan tar. 
iff at a rate of duty plus surtax reduceq 
from 7042 percent to 26 percent of 4 
C. I. F. Montevideo value for both by. 
tanol and tricresylphosphate and of g 
fixed official valuation of 2.60 pesos per 
kilogram for ethylene glycol, according to 
a resolution dated December 28, 1945 
published in the Diario Oficial of Jany. 
ary 15, 1946. 

These products are also exempt from 
the general 50 percent increase in quyt 
as provided in a decree of July 24, 1949. 

By earlier resolutions, all dated Sep. 
tember 11, 1942, the rate of duty and sur. 
tax of the above products were already 
included in the raw-materials section of 
the tariff at the above reduced rate byt 
only when these products were used for 
dyes in the manufacture of aluminum 
articles. 

Wheat: Importation Authorized.—The 
Bank of the Republic of Uruguay has 
been charged with the function of im. 
porting, immediately, the necessary 
quantities of wheat into Uruguay, as de. 
termined by the Ministry of Livestock 
and Agriculture, to make up the deficit 
of the current domestic crop, according 
to a decree dated December 27, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu. 
ary 7, 1946 

This decree also established certain 
price and other controls on the market- 
ing of the 1945-46 Uruguayan wheat crop, 

Imported Fine and Special Wines, Ver- 
mouth, Champagne, and Mineral Waters. 
Internal Tax Increased; Taz Established 
on Malt and Cider.—Fine wines of high 
alcoholic content, special wines, ver- 
mouth, and champagne imported into 
Uruguay, and the same of national origin 
as well as minera! waters are subject to 
an increase in internal tax of 0.08 and 
0.04 peso per liter or fraction thereof and 
of 0.002 per bottle respectively, and malt 
and cider to a new tax of 0.03 each per 
bottle, by a law dated December 31, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 10, 1946. 

With the above increases, the total in- 
iernal tax on imported fine special wine 
ind vermouth amounts to 0.50 peso per 
liter or fraction thereof, or to 0.55 peso 
per liter if in casks or demijohns; on 
champagne to 0.18 peso per liter; and on 
mineral water to 0.062 per bottle. 


Venezuela 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Oats in Grain and Rolled Oats: Import 
Duty Reduced.—Resolution No. 27 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of January 
31, 1946, and effective from February 16, 
1946, reduced the import duty on oats in 
grain and rolled oats (tariff item 22) 
from 0.10 to 0.01 bolivar per gross kilo- 
gram. The action was taken for the de- 
clared purpose of reducing the price of 
these important products used both as 4 
foodstuff and as feed for animals. 


Transport and Communication 


Airport Being Constructed at Merida.— 
The construction of an airport at Merida, 
Venezuela, was recently authorized by 
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the Venezuelan Government. It was an- 
nounced during January that funds had 
peen appropriated and a site chosen and 
that work might be expected to begin 
shortly. At present, Merida, a city of 
more than 10,000 population, can be 
reached solely by the Trans-Andean 
highway through a 13,000-foot mountain 
ass. With the construction of the air- 
port, however, alr service will be possible 
between Merida and the coast, only 
three-quarters of an hour being neces- 
sary for the trip between the city and 
Maracaibo. 


General 


Transport and Communication 


Articles Accepted for Dispatch by Air 
to Certain Destinations.—Effective at 
once, articles weighing up to 4 pounds 6 
ounces may be accepted for dispatch by 
air to the destinations listed below, by 
order No. 30568 of February 6, 1946, pub- 
lished in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of February 12, 1946: 


Azores. Netherlands In- 
Belgium. dies. 

Denmark. Norway. 

Eire. Poland. 

Faroe Islands. Portugal. 

Finland. Spain. 

France. Sweden. 

Gibraltar. Switzerland. 


Great Britain. Union. of Soviet 
Luxembourg. Socialist Repub- 
Madeira Islands lics. 

Netherlands. 





Norway’s Program 
of Residential 
Rebuilding 


(Continued from p. 8) 


rebuilding uninsured properties had not 
been determined in September. 


Second Step Taken 


The second step in reconstruction was 
the creation of the Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. This Administration was author- 
ized to draw up plans for rebuilding the 
destroyed towns and villages, and to ad- 
Minister actual rebuilding operations. 
Complete city planning, including the 
lay-out of streets, the designation of 
zones in accordance with modern con- 
cepts, and the type of architecture to be 
employed, will comprise the work of the 
Administration. 

One “fly in the ointment,” however, 
has been the reassignment of individual 
real-estate holdings in accordance with 
the relocation of streets and the adoption 
of strict zoning regulations. Although 
complete satisfaction on the part of 
every individual is almost impossible to 
attain under such circumstances, suf- 
ficient progress appears to have been 
made to assure the general acceptance 
of the plans of the Administration. 

A third agency created by the Nor- 
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wegian Government to supervise and 
control certain phases of the reconstruc- 
tion program is the Ministry of Supply 
and Reconstruction. Among its func- 
tions is the task of obtaining and allocat- 
ing the necessary building materials and 
supplies for approved projects. Because 
of the shortage of local building ma- 
terials, it became necessary for the Min- 
istry to arrange for importations from 
other countries. The Ministry attempted 
to fill the most pressing needs by plac- 
ing orders for prefabricated houses with 
Swedish and United States firms. 


Experience With “Prefabs” 


The results of the orders have not 
been as satisfactory as anticipated, how- 
ever, partly because the structural design 
of the dwellings made in the United 
States did not conform to the require- 
ments of the northern climate or to the 
local preferences of the prospective resi- 
dents. The severe winters in the Finn- 
mark Province and the present acute 
shortage of fuel have made it necessary 
to have the internal arrangements of the 
house so adjusted that the limited 
amount of available heat could be con- 
fined to individual rooms. These com- 
plications have resulted in only 25 United 
States houses having been erected, 
whereas original plans called for 500. 

Swedish firms provided 200 prefabri- 
cated houses, and the Swedish Govern- 
ment was reported to have given an ad- 
ditional 600 houses to the war-ravaged 
people of northern Norway. 

All future requirements for prefabri- 
cated houses determined by the Ministry 
of Supply probably will be secured from 
domestic firms. However, although al- 
most every kind of encouragement has 
been given to local manufacturers the 
present need far exceeds the supply. 


Back-to-North Movement 


Despite the Norwegian Government’s 
efforts to provide temporary shelter and 
employment for Finnmarkians in other 
parts of the country, in September 1945 
they were flocking back to their native 
land of the midnight sun. Finnmark- 
ians, aS well as inhabitants of the other 
two northern Provinces, appear to have 
rather distinct racial and occupational 
characteristics which prevent them from 
readily making the adjustments neces- 
sary to happy residence in new surround- 
ings in the southern parts of Norway. 

The people’s dissatisfaction became so 
great that the Norwegian Government 
deemed it advisable to relax its earlier 
regulations prohibiting the inhabitants’ 
returning to the devastated areas in the 
northern Provinces before proper shel- 
ters could be provided. It was estimated 
in September that approximately one- 
half of the 60,000 displaced persons from 
Troms, Nordland: and Finnmark already 
had returned to their former home sites, 
and that the movement was continuing. 

Temporary shelter was desperately 
needed in the northern Provinces before 
the winter snows fell. Some of the Ger- 
man army barracks were dismantled and 
sent to Finnmark. Very rudely con- 
structed houses were provided, and local 
moss was packed between two inner and 
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outer walls made of. rough boards to pro- 
vide some insulation against the severe 
cold. 

Although the permanent residential 
reconstruction program was suspended 
in September to provide the urgently 
needed temporary shelter for the return- 
ing inhabitants of the northern Prov- 
inces, the permanent housing program of 
Norway will be pushed again next spring 
as soon as weather conditions permit. 





Norway’s Arctic 
Problem: Grim 
Difficulties Tackled 


(Continued from p. 10) 


to say the least—must be carefully in- 
sulated before they can be used 250 miles 
above the Arctic Circle. A severe short- 
age of roofing paper and heating stoves 
slowed up the rebuilding of these bar- 
racks. 

A recent improvement has also been 
noted in the field of communications. 
Between 700 and 800 telegraph and tele- 
phone poles have been shipped in, and 
12,000 more have been pieced together 
to provide a temporary link between the 
larger centers. Short-wave transmitters 
are now operating in several towns along 
the Arctic coast. 


Great and Urgent Needs 


Although some progress is being made 
in providing housing for the homeless, 
there still remain such pressing needs as 
food, clothing, medicine, and hospitals. 
It was felt, at the turn of the year, that 
there would be sufficient food, and cloth- 
ing for growns-ups, but that the hun- 
dreds of children already emaciated by 
5 years of occupation could not be ex- 
posed to yet another killing winter. 
Plans to evacuate all children from Finn- 
mark were drawn up, and sizable contin- 
gents were sent to Sweden, Denmark, and 
southern Norway. Six hundred are win- 
tering with Swedish families, 300 more 
are in Denmark, while facilities at Har- 
stad, in northwestern Norway, are hous- 
ing and caring for thousands of children 
and grown-ups. 

Right now in Norway’s Arctic Provinces 
a battle is raging. In consequence of 
disrupted communications, supply short- 
ages, and the opposition of the “ele- 
ments,’ much precious time was lost dur- 
ing the sunny summer months, and 
hunger and cold must now be held at bay 
until the polar sun again mounts the sky. 
This is not an easy winter for Norway. 
Supplies are limited, free foreign ex- 
change is scarce, and Many years must 
pass before new merchantmen can be 
launched to replace the 3,700,000 tons of 
shipping lost during this war. As one of 
the “paying nations” Norway receives no 
direct UNRRA aid, and the problems of 
reconstruction are demanding a purely 
Norwegian solution. But just as Norway 
paid its own way through the war, so will 
the country assume every obligation of 
reconstruction, say the resolute Norwe- 
gian people. 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Automotive 
Products 


PROSPECTS FOR COMPLETE DOMESTIC Car, 
AUSTRALIA 


Prospects are considered bright in 
Australia for a truly domestic car, from 
motor chassis to accessories. Bodies 
have been made for many years and of- 
ficials are expecting a light passenger 
car to be in production by the middle 
of 1947. Excessive costs prevented the 
two Australian cars which were brought 
out in the past from being successful. 

At least five companies are reported 
to be studying the possibilities for the 
manufacture of chassis, gradually in- 
creasing the proportion of locally manu- 
factured chassis components. No serious 
difficulties are anticipated. 


FRENCH PLANS FOR PRODUCTION OF 
VEHICLES 


The 1,850,000 motor vehicles in France 
in 1938 have been reduced by more than 
50 percent, says a foreign press report 
which estimates the number of private 
cars in January 1946 at 380,000 (com- 
pared with 1,400,000 before the war) and 
the number of trucks and vans at 230,000 
(compared with the prewar 430,000). 
Plans for 1946 include production of 
about 116,550 vehicles, including 73,000 
cars to carry freight, for which about 
314.000 metric tons of ferrous metals will 
be required. 

Forty types of cars will be manufac- 
tured instead of the 136 types made in 
the prewar period, and manufacturers 
will be organized into seven groups, each 
specializing in a few types. 

In addition to purchases of Allied mili- 
tary vehicles and the transfer of a num- 
ber of motor vehicles from Germany, or- 
ders have been placed in North America 
for about 45,000 motor vehicles. 


DEVELOPMENT OF New Type oF TRACTION 
VEHICLE, U.S. S. R. 


Construction by a plant in Soviet Rus- 
sia of a new type of traction vehicle 
combining some of the features of the 
tank, the automobile, and the tractor 
is reported by the Soviet press. The new 
vehicle has a load capacity of 2 tons, a 
tractive force of 8 tons, speed on most 
difficult roads of from 12 to 15 kilo- 
meters an hour, and a maximum speed 
on good roads of 37 kilometers. 

The plant manufacturing these ve- 
hicles.was engaged during the war in 
the manufacture of self-propelling guns. 
The first series of 15 machines came off 
the assembly line in August 1945, and 
it is planned to construct several thou- 
sand in 1946. Production methods de- 
veloped during the war are being used, 
such as steel stamping and flow and con- 
veyor methods in a number of operations 
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The modified automobile motor now used 
is expected to be replaced by a Diesel 
motor similar to that used in a heavy 
truck. 

It is reported that the vehicle may be 
used appropriately in the transportation 
of heavy loads in regions with poor roads 
or in localities far from railroads, on 
construction works, in oil fields, in min- 
ing districts, and in agriculture. 


Beverages 


ALCOHOLIC-BEVERAGE INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


The manufacture of distilled spirits in 
British Guiana is confined to the produc- 
tion of rum, with the exception of negli- 
gible quantities of bitters and rum 
liqueurs. The importance of rum as a 
byproduct industry of the colony’s vital 
sugar industry has become increasingly 
apparent in recent years. The profits 
from rum production which approxi- 
mated $1,146,000 (British Guiana cur- 
rency, of which $0.83404—$1 U. S. cur- 
rency) in 1944 helped to offset the sugar 
industry’s estimated operating loss of 
approximately $387,000 for the same 
year. Stimulated by increased demand 
from domestic and foreign markets and 





Norway To Build All 
Aluminum Ships 


Shiny new all-aluminum ships 
may soon be under construction in 
Norwegian yards, says the Norwe- 
gian Information Service. Plans 
for a small all-aluminum tanker 
were completed and approved as 
early as 1942, but difficulties with 
the Nazi authorities prevented the 
contract from being placed at that 
time. Tests have shown that an 
aluminum ship will be capable of 
handling a 30 percent larger load 
than a steel ship of like dimensions 
This material lends itself excep- 
tionally well to the building of 
tankers, as aluminum has been 
shown to be 15 times more durable 
than steel under such conditions 

This new trend in shipbuilding 
is deemed to be of special impor- 
tance to Norwegian industry, what 
with the expanding aluminum pro- 
duction in that country together 
with an abundance of electric 
power for production and welding. 
Norwegian ship owners, contem- 
plating an early return to their 
prewar position in world shipping, 
are seriously considering the in- 
creased service factor which alumi- 
num ships would provide 
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by favorable price increases, the output 
of rum during the war years followed 
an upward trend—reaching an all-time 
high of $3,092,164 proof imperia] gallons 
during 1944 

All rum-distillation plants are con- 
nected with sugar-estate factories. Of 
the 22 major sugar estates, 8 possess rum. 
distilling plants—6 of which use contin- 
uous stills and two, pot stills, in the mMan- 
ufacture of rum. Virtually all of the 
large sugar eStates in the colony are 
owned by companies registered in the 
United Kingdom. Of the 8 sugar estates 
which produce rum, 4 are of Unite 
Kingdom registry and 4 of colony regis. 
try. Two of the latter estates, however 
are controlled through stock holding by 
United Kingdom firms. 

Rum is blended under brand names. 
usually by town agents of sugar estates 
and to a limited extent by various small 
dealers. 

The expansion of the rum industry 
particularly during the war years, is nan 
flected in the fact that annual produc. 
tion of rum in each of the years 1949 
through 1943, which totaled 2,084315, 
2,505,314, 2,470,803, and 2,411,817 proof 
gallons, respectively, was almost double 
the 1939 production of 1,422,571 proof 
gallons, and 1944 production of 3,092,164 
proof gallons was more than twice the 
1939 output 

Comparison of net prices received by 
distillers for “colored” rum, which ap- 
proximates 80 to 85 percent of the total 
output, reflects an increase of about 50 
percent. In 1939 the price per puncheon 
of 140 proof gallons approximated $77 
(inclusive of cost of puncheons which ap- 
proximated $27 new) and an average of 
$120 ‘inclusive of cost of puncheons 
which approximated $44 new) in 1944 
With an upward trend in prices for rum, 
sugar producers found it more remuner- 
itive to restrict the production of mo- 
lasses for export in favor of greater rum 
production. Increased rum production 
had little effect on overhead charges, and 
the favorable market more than offset 
operating costs such as labor and fuel. 
It has been estimated that approximately 
40 percent of receipts from rum currently 
represent gross profits 

The value of rum exports rose from 4 
low of $446,383 in 1939 to $2,174,405 in 
1944. The quantity of exports of under- 
proof rum increased from 1,608 proof 
gallons in 1935 to more than 135,000 gal- 
lons in 1944. The United Kingdom, and, 
to a lesser extent, Canada have been the 
largest consumers of the colony’s rum 
During the war years much of the rum 
imported by the United Kingdom was for 
the armed forces 

At no time has British Guiana afforded 
a large market for foreign rum or other 
distilled spirits Consumption, as Te 
flected by imports cleared for domestic 
use, of whisky, brandy, gin, rum, and 
other distilled spirits amounted to 4m 
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average Of approximately 11,000 proof 
gallons in the period 1935-38 and dropped 
sharply to 4,678 proof gallons in 1943 and 
4407 proof gallons in 1944. The small 
quantities of rum imported are normally 
from British West Indies markets. 

The colony’s small requirements of 
whisky, gin, and brandy are supplied en- 
tirely by import. at 

The most important type of distilled 
spirits imported into the colony is whisky. 
The United Kingdom furnishes about 100 
percent of the colony’s imports, which in 
1939 amounted to 10,146 liquid gallons, 
yalued at $52,087, and 6,995 liquid gallons 
valued at $47,179 in 1943. Apart from 
the difference in price between whisky 
from the United Kingdom and other 
sources of supply, the decided preference 
for Scotch whisky limits the colony as a 
market outlet for whisky of other kinds. 

During the war years importations of 
prandy dropped appreciably—from 2,548 
liquid gallons in 1937 to 1,080 liquid gal- 
lons in 1941 and 252 liquid gallons in 1943. 
Brandy imported during 1943 was chiefly 
from the Union of South Africa and 
Portugal, but before the war France was 
one of the chief suppliers. Imports of 
gin declined from 5,005 liquid gallons in 
1935 to 470 liquid gallons in 1943. Nor- 
mally, gin entering the British Guiana 
market is of United Kingdom or Nether- 
Jand manufacture. 


DISTILLATION INDUSTRY IN EIRE 


Distillers in Eire produced 1,240,160 
proof gallons of distilled spirits (not 
methylated) in 1944, valued at £691,969, 
against 1,211,329 proof gallons valued at 
£631,151 in 1943. In the distillation 
process 181,183 hundredweight of barley 
valued at £177,976 were used in 1944, 
whereas the total in the preceding year 
was 177,195 hundredweight valued at 
£172,061. Other materials consisted of 
35,316 hundredweight of grain valued at 
£36 835 (34894 hundredweight valued at 
£32257 in 1943) and 49,791 hundred- 
weight of malt valued at £77,183 against 
24.924 hundredweight valued at £36,789 
in 1943. The average number of wage 
earners in 1944 was 554 as compared with 
493 in 1943, while the average working 
hours per week were 49 and 46, respec- 
tively. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


Australia’s imports of sulfur from the 
United States in September 1945 
amounted to 61,000 hundredweight, val- 
ued at £14,000, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics. Imports during the 3 months 
ended September 1945 totaled 350,000 
hundredweight, valued at £82,000. 


EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA Wax, BRAZIL 


Exports of carnauba wax from Brazil 
In 1944 were valued at 298,220,000 
cruzeiros, according to the foreign press. 
This material accounted for 2.78 percent 
of the value of all Brazilian exports in 
1944 and for 4.10 percent in 1938. 


PRODUCTION OF BUTYL CROTONATE, CANADA 


_A Canadian company is manufactur- 
ing butyl crotonate in research quantities 
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Gift Items Manufactured 
From Relics of Houses 
of Parliament 


Craftsmen of a British firm are 
reported to be producing artistic 
articles, mainly to the designs of 
eminent artists, from relics of the 
Houses of Parliament which were 
damaged by enemy action on May 
10, 1941. 

Such items as inkwells, wall 
brackets, ash trays, tobacco jars, 
cigarette and cigar boxes, garden 
bowls, paper knives, and gavels 
have been made from the lumber 
and stone salvaged from the dam- 
aged Government buildings. Cer- 
tificates of authenticity are given 
with each purchase. 























in a small pilot plant which has a ca- 
pacity of 30 to 40 gallons monthly, ac- 
cording to the Dominion press. The 
raw mMaterials—synthetic butanol and 
crotonic acid—are produced by the com- 
pany. 

FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in No- 
vember 1945, were valued at $3,051,000 
(Canadian currency), an increase of 75 
percent in value over the November 1944 
figure of $1,726,000, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Fertilizer exports during the first 11 
months of 1945 also advanced consider- 
ably in value over those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, comparable fig- 
ures being $27,170,000 and $22,064,000, 
respectively. 

CANADIAN EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Canadian exports of industrial alco- 
hols in November 1945 dropped to one- 
eighth the value of those in November 
1944, totals being $32000 and $256,000 
(Canadian currency), according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of this commodity during the 
first 11 months of 1945 declined more 
than 40 percent in value from those of 
the like period of 1944, comparable fig- 
ures being $5,365,000 and $8,812,000, re- 
spectively. 


CONVERSION OF POWDER FACTORY, FINLAND 


Plans have been made for the conver- 
sion of Finland’s Government powder 
factory, according to the Finnish press. 
It will become an affiliate of the State 
sulfuric acid and superphosphate fac- 
tories. 


IODINE OUTPUT DECLINES, CHILE 


Production of iodine in Chile declined 
43 percent during the first half of 
1945 from that of the like period of 1944, 
according to the foreign press. Com- 
parable figures are shown as 371 and 643 
metric tons. Output in the first half of 
1943 was 265 tons. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN CANARY ISLANDS 


Small quantities of Chilean nitrate 
were distributed to farmers in the Canary 
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Islands in the summer of 1945, but the 
supply situation for synthetic nitrogenous 
materials continues tight. Despite the 
almost complete lack of chemical ferti- 
lizers, however, growers have planted 
crops on almost a prewar scale. 


Tests WItH DDT, Inp1A 


The spraying of DDT along the banks 
of the Jumma River at Delhi, India, re- 
duced the number of mosquitoes 50 per- 
cent in some places and completely de- 
stroyed the Jarvae of the whole area, ac- 
cording to the Malaria Institute of India. 
Further tests are being conducted in 
other districts. 


IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of caustic soda 
in the third quarter of 1945 amounted to 
350 short tons, valued at 1,532,871 francs, 
according to official customs statistics. 
The United Kingdom was the principal 
supplier. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS OF WHITE ARSENIC 


Peru’s exports of white arsenic (in 
powder) increased more than 11 times in 
value in 1944 over those of the preceding 
year. Comparable totals were 2,300,000 
and 200,000 soles, 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, REUNION 


Reunion’s imports of fertilizers in the 
third quarter of 1945 amounted to 1,027 
metric tons, valued at 3,949,000 francs, 
according to official customs statistics. 
The United Kingdom was the sole 
supplier. 


SWEDISH OUTPUT OF APATITE 


Production of apatite in Sweden can 
probably be continued on an economic 
basis, according to Swedish press re- 
ports. An output of 120,000 metric tons 
would be possible in competition with 
imported fertilizer materials, it is stated. 
Pians for the use of better mining 
methods and improved concentrating 
equipment are believed to warrant con- 
tinued production. : 

Output has now reached 150,000 tons 
annually and is being used in the produc- 
tion of superphosphates. The ore is con- 
centrated at the Malmberget plant of the 
Luossavaara-Kirunavaara mining com- 
pany, which is partly State-owned. 


MECHANIZED PROCESSING OF OZOKERITE, 
U.S.S.R. 


Ozokerite (mineral wax) is now proc- 
essed in a new plant in Tadzhikistan, 
Soviet Russia, according to the Soviet 
press. Mechanized processing permits 
the extraction of 75 to 80 percent of the 
material, compared with 20 percent ob- 
tained by former methods, it is stated. 

Ozokerite is used in treating hides and 
skins, as a solvent in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, and in dyes and medi- 
cal preparations. 


ADVANCE IN FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
U.S.S.R. 


Soviet Russia’s fertilizer plants are in- 
creasing production rapidly, according to 
Soviet press reports. The output of 
superphosphates was 60 percent greater 
in the last quarter of 1945 than in the 
third quarter, and the increase of nitrog« 
enous fertilizers was 50 percent. 
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Operating restored plants included the 
Odessa superphosphate plant, the Kalush 
potassium combine (‘Stanislav Oblast), 
and three plants in Stalino Oblast—the 
superphosphate department of the Kon- 
stantinovka plant, the Gorlovka nitrog- 
enous fertilizer plant, and Stebnikov 
potassium combine. The Nevski super- 
phosphate plant in Leningrad expected 
to resume production soon. 


CHEMICAL SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


No important changes occurred in the 
chemical situation in Uruguay in the 
third quarter of 1945. Domestic produc- 
tion of chemicals from imported raw 
materials continued steady, and prices 
and sales showed little change from the 
preceding quarter. 

Substantial stocks of sulfur and white 
arsenic accumulated as a result of heavy 
arrivals of these materials during the 
first and third quarters of 1945. Large 
quantities of anhydrous ammonia, par- 
ticularly important to the meat-packing 
industry, continued to be imported, in 
contrast to the situation existing in the 
third quarter of 1944. 

The shortage of some dyes was slightly 
relieved by small imports of coal-tar 
products. Several shipments of high- 
grade acetic acid from the United States 
eased the supply of this chemical, which 
is employed by the domestic textile in- 
dustry; a lower grade is imported from 
Argentina for other purposes. Acetone, 
which had been scarce for several years, 
was in easy supply, following substantial 
imports from the United States. 

Citric acid remained critical. Imports 
of 50 metric tons of potassium chlorate 
from the United States and Sweden im- 
proved the situation of the domestic 
match industry, while the arrival of small 
quantities of “tanolin’ and sodium bi- 
chromate assisted the paint and tanning 
industries, which had considerable diffi- 
culty because of wartime shortages of 
these and other chemicals. Materials in 
scarce supply included zinc oxide, most 
solvents, and some chrome pigments. 

The improvement in the chemical sit- 
uation in general was expected to con- 
tinue. 


Coal and Coke 


CZECHOSLOVAK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of black coal in Czechoslo- 
vakia during November 1945 totaled 
1 054,409 metric tons or 75.9 percent of 
the output in the corresponding month 
of 1928. Brown coal produced in No- 
vember amounted to 1,409,100 metric 
tons or 98 percent of the 1938 figure. In 
October 1945 production of black coal 
stood at 991,500 tons and brown coal 
1,409,100 tons. Coke production showed 
no significant increase in November; the 
number of mines in production and the 
number of employees at the mines re- 
mained substantially the same as in 
October. 

Although the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade continued to approve licenses for 
the export of coal and coke during No- 
vember in exchange for commodities 

« available in other countries, foreign ship- 
ments were small owing to the shortage 
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Reconversion, Norway Style 


Count on thrifty Norwegian fish- 
ermen to find a use for everything. 
| Many were the times, during the 

war, when residents of Norway’s 
| bomb-blasted cities looked aloft to 
| miles of barrage balloons swinging | 
| on their cables and wondered, “Now | 
just what will we do with those | 





when the raids are over?” 

Norse fishermen fingering the | 
tight-woven balloon cloth had the | 
answer: “A little oil, a wife with 
good thread and a needle, and 
presto: a set of oilskins, a badly 
needed product which can’t be 
bought in Norway today.” Hun- 
dreds of yards of this material from 
German supplies are now filling a 
real need in Norway’s fishing dis- 
tricts. 

















of freight cars and other transportation 
difficulties. Small shipments were made 
to Switzerland and Austria, and daily 
shipments of 500 tons of brown coal from 
Most and Falknov to the United States 
zone of occupation were continued. In 
general, coal was in short supply in all 
regions except those adjacent to mines 


INSUFFICIENT COAL SUPPLIZS, NETHERLANDS 


Industries in the Netherlands are es- 
timated to have been producing 29 per- 
cent under the rate possible if su‘icient 
coal of suitable quality had been avail- 
able in the early part of 1945 

During January the railroads were se- 
curing coal] at the rate of 60,000 tons pe: 
month: their equipment and manpowe! 
would have permitted them to utili 
20 000 tons monthly. Inland shipping re- 
ceived about 70 percent of its needs and 
the steel industry of Ijmuiden only 40 
percent. Domestic consumers were ra- 
tioned at approximately 1,120 pounds of 
coal per household for the entire heating 
season of 1945-46. 

Shipments of coal from the United 
States were reported to be coming in 
slowly In December only 99,425 ton 
of an allocation of 169,000 tons were 
received. 

COAL PrRopUCTION INCREASED, NEW ZEALAND 

Production of coal in New Zealand dur- 
ing the quarter ended September 30, 1945, 
amcunted to 763,760 tons, compared with 
713.833 tons in the preceding quarte1 
and 744299 tons in the quarter ended 
September 30, 1944. The upward trend 
in production compared with that of the 
corresponding periods of 1944 is said 
to be due largely to the continued de- 
velopment of open-cast mining in New 
Zealand 


CoaL SHORTAGE, PORTUGAL 


A total of 278.743 metric tons of coal 
was mined in Portugal in the first 6 
months of 1945. This was insufficient to 
supply domestic requirements, and with 
imports restricted by lack of shipping 
space and the difficulty of purchasing 
coal in foreign markets, the country suf- 
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fered a considerable coal shortage. Dur 
ing the corresponding period of 1944, 
287,966 tons were mined. , 


Construction 


INCREASE IN BUILDING PERMITs, Dominicay 
REPUBLI( : 


Building permits issued in the Domin- 
ican Republic during 1945 totaled 4 387 
compared with 2,937 issued during the 
preceding year, according to press re. 
ports. The value of this construction 
increased to $3,618,440 from $2,460,399 
during 1944. 

HOUSING ProJecT For Ecyprtian 
WORKERS 


The first large-scale housing project 
for workers in Egypt is being undertaken 
at Luxor. This project is under the 
sponsorship of the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities, and plans have been made 
to construct 1,000 houses for displaceq 
peasants. 

It was learned that peasants living 
around the old tombs and temples at 
Luxor were destroying many valuable 
antiques and selling others. To prevent 
this, the Department of Antiquities per. 
suaded the Egyptian Government to 
issue an order compelling the people to 
move from these sites as soon as new 
housing facilities could be provided 


INDUSTRIAL PLANS For SCOTLAND, W. K 


New building plans appreved for 
Scotland, totaled approximately 100 at 
the end of November, reports a British 
publication. In December, building op- 
erations had started on about one-third 
of the projects 

A wide range of industries has been 
represented in the projects, which in- 
clude the manufacture of electrical ap- 
pliances for the home, accounting ma- 
chines, hollow ware, clothing, clocks, 
razor blade confectionery, _ plastics 
metal windows, and tobacco. Some of 
these are entirely new industries for 
Scotland 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
BuTTER *ND MARGARINE PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Production of creamery butter in Eire 
in 1945 totaled 67,736,152 pounds 4s 
compared with 64,800,000 pounds in 1°41 
and 67,200,000 pounds in 1943. There 
was no surplus for export, and it was 
necessary to continue the weekly butter 
ration of 6 ounces per person through- 
out the year. The production of farm- 
ers’ butter was estimated at about 58- 
000,000 pounds in 1845 as compared with 
55,680 000 pounds in the preceding yeal. 
Margarine was available in limited quan- 
tities during 1945. but there was a serious 
shortage of cooking fats 


~ 


MILK PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


At the beginning of the 1945-46 dairy 
production season in New Zealand the 
number of cows in milk was higher than 
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jn either of the two preceding years, 
put poor weather during September and 
October resulted in a decline in total 
production compared with the preceding 
ear. Domestic consumption of dairy 
oducts was expected to be held at 
relatively low levels. Cessation of the 
u. Ss. Joint Purchasing Board’s procure- 
ment as of December 31, 1945, was 
expected to add to supplies available 
for export, primarily to the United 
Kingdom. 


Fruits and Nuts 


BANANA SHIPMENTS, EAST CANARY ISLANDS 


Banana shipments from Las Palmas 
de Grand Canary, East Canary Islands, 
showed a steady rise every 3 months from 
the last quarter of 1944 through the third 
quarter of 1945. During the last quarter 
of 1944, outgoing shipments totaled 
9 836,666 kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds), and the first three quarters of 
1945, they amounted to 9,946,906, 15,611,- 
658, and 17,905,786 kilograms, respec- 
tively. 

Shipments to Spain did not account 
for the increase in exports. The im- 
provement curing the third quarter of 
1945 was due to foreign consumption, 
interrupted during the war, in which 
purchases by the U. S. Government Pur- 
chasing Mission in Madrid were impor- 
tant. The outlook is said to be favorable 
for reentry into the United Kingdom 
market and for increased shipments to 
continental countries. 

The authorities in Grand Canary ‘Las 
Palmas) required that between 10 and 
20 percent of banana production be allo- 
cated for domestic consumption during 
the third quarter of 1945, the percentage 
depending upon local supply conditions 


CASHEW-NutT INDUSTRY, INDIA 


Prospects for the Indian cashew-nut 
industry are regarded as promising, de- 
pending upon a continued market in the 
United States where most of the nuts are 
shipped. A certain amount of kernel! 
processing reportedly has begun in Africa, 
which, if successful, would mean reduced 
exports of raw African cashews to India 
About 25,000 long tons of the 1945 African 
crop are expected to be imported during 
the period ending April 1946. 

Because of the scarcity of firewood and 
a large demand for timber in the past 
few years, many cashew trees in southern 
India were cut down. Thus, it is fore- 
seen that there will be no appreciable in- 
crease in cashew-nut production there for 
the next 3 or 4 years, unless a number 
of new plants mature. Cultivation of 
cashew trees is being sponsored by the 
government of Travancore, and private 
agencies, particularly tea and rubber 
planters, are also growing cashew trees 
to be used for shade. In 3 or 4 years 
these new plantings may bear nuts in 
ccmmercial quantities. 

_ Southern India’s 1945 cashew-nut crop 
ls estimated at approximately 750,000 
bags of 168 pounds each, compared with 
approximately 850,000 bags picked in 
1944. The Bombay district reports a 
production of 150,000 bags in 1945 and es- 


timates an output of 2,809 tons of proc- 
essed nuts. 
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African cashews began arriving in In- 
dia for processing in July 1945, after im- 
ports had been banned during the war. 
By the end of September about 40,000 
bags had reached southern ports in India, 
and 40,000 additional bags were awaiting 
shipment. 

During the first 9 months of 1945, the 
Madras Presidency shipped 4.149 tons of 
cashew nuts to the United States, and 
Bombay shipped 320 tons. Exportable 
stocks of processed nuts at the principal 
Indian centers as of the end of September 
1945 were estimated at 50,000 cases of 
50 pounds each. 

Domestic consumption of cashews in 
southern India compared with produc- 
tion will continue to be negligible so long 
as high export prices are received. In 
the Bombay district domestic consump- 
tion is regarded as satisfactory despite 
prevailing high prices. 


Grains and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BAKERY INDUSTRY, 
EIRE’S 


Eire’s bakery industry turned out 230,- 
230,948 2-pound loaves of bread valued at 
£6,090,839 in 1944, as compared with 201,- 
380,085 loaves valued at £5,224,928 in 
1943. The value of cakes, biscuits and 
other bakery products was £2,647,947 in 
1944 as compared with £2,541,047 in the 
preceding year. The industry employed 
8,341 persons against 8,075 in 1943, paid 
out £1,535.285 and £1,387,135, respec- 
tively, in wages and Salaries, and 
worked an average of 48 hours against 
47 hours in 1943. 


WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION HIGHER, 
CANADA 


Wheat-flour production in Canada in 
December 1945 amounted to 2,168,751 
barrels as compared with 2,029,530 bar- 
rels in December 1944. The year 1945 
was a banner one in the history of wheat 
production in Canada with a total out- 
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put of 25,059,218 barrels as against 24,- 
292,051 barrels in 1944. 

Production of wheat flour in the first 
5 months of the 1945-46 crop year to- 
taled 10,747,947 barrels, as compared with 
10,373,132 barrels in the corresponding 
period of the 1944-45 crop year. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada 
in December 1945 were 965,433 barrels,. 
bringing exports during 1945 to 13,730,584 
barrels compared with 13,938,631 barrels 
exported in 1944. 


IMPORTS INTO SWITZERLAND 


Swiss imports of grains, feeds, and 
flour during October and November 1945, 
were as follows: Wheat, 65.230 metric 
tons; rye, 150 tons; oats, 9,870 tons; bar- 
ley, 4,473 tons; corn, 5,674 tons; rice 
3,443 tons; and flour, 747 tons. During 
October and November 1944 only 1,454 
tons of wheat, 2,116 tons of rye, 11 tons 
of oats, 1,862 tons of barley, and 1,921 
tons of corn were imported. 

It is assumed that grain imports will 
decline during the first half of 1946, but 
that they will be intensified during the 
last 6 months. Canada will not release 
any more wheat for Switzerland so long 
as the St. Lawrence River is icebound. 
Argentina cannot offer any appreciable 
quantities of oats, barley, and corn before 
July or August. It is believed that all 
the grain already bought and paid for in 
Argentina will reach Switzerland by July 
1, 1946. Denmark has promised to supply 
seed oats and barley for spring sowing. 


Meats and Products 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION LOW IN ITALY 


The war losses of livestock varied 
widely in Italy from Province to Province, 
but in general averaged from 20 to 25 
percent of the totals in 1942. Between 
1942 and 1944, official estimates of cattle 
numbers dropped from 8.400,000 to 
6,200,000 head; swine, from 3,700,000 to 
2,900,000; sheep, from 9,500,090 to 
7.000,000; goats, from 1,700,000 to 1,400,- 
000; and equine animals from 1,800,- 
000 to 1,500,000. Increasing livestock 
numbers has begun, but it is doubtful 
whether the 1942 levels will be reached 
again, at least for several years, because 
of the urgent need for production of 
grain and other foods for direct human 
consumption. 

Livestock numbers and meat produc- 
tion per capita is extremely low in Italy. 
It is estimated that in 1941-42, the year 
of maximum output, approximately 
900,000 metric tons of meat were pro- 
duced in Italy, making available about 
21 kilograms (46 pounds) of meat per 
person annually, compared with a United 
States average of about 143 pounds for 
those years. Since 1942, the per capita 
consumption has declined steadily. The 
outlook for 1945-46 is about 12.1 kilo- 
grams, or about 27 pounds per person, 
per year. Production of beef and veal 
about equals that of pork. These two 
classes of meat represent approximately 
75 percent of the total meat supply, the 
remainder comprising lamb and mutton, 
poultry, rabbit, game, and horse meat. 
Edible offal! adds from 60,000 to 100,000 
tons to the food supply. Production of 
hog fats reached a maximum of about 
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157,000 tons in 1942-43, declining to an 
estimated 97,000 tons in 1945. 

Normally Italy’s foreign trade in live- 
stock is on a net import basis, the Balkan 
countries being the principal sources of 
supply. As many as 167,000 head of cat- 
tle and buffalo have been imported in a 
single year, principally for work, rather 

_than for slaughter. Smaller quantities 
of hogs, not exceeding 43,000 head in re- 
cent years, are regularly imported for 
slaughter. Only small quantities of other 
types of livestock are imported. Exports 
are almoSt insignificant. 

Trade in meat is not ordinarily impor- 
tant in Italy. In 1936, fresh- and frozen- 
meat imports reached a total of 36,000 
metric tons, tut imports since then have 
declined steadily until they have almost 
disappeared. Only a few thousand tons 
of other meats, poultry, and fats enter 
Italy’s international trade, either as im- 
ports or exports. 


Sugars and Products 
CUBAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


Cuba’s 1946 production of raw sugar, 
estimated at 4,800,000 short tons in Janu- 
ary, will probably be the largest quantity 
produced since 1930 and will be about 
22 percent higher than the 1945 produc- 
tion of 3,930,000 tons. Although the 
sugarcane crop was larger in 1944 than 
in 1945, part of the 1944 crop was made 
into invert molasses. 

The sugarcane area available for the 
1946 sugar production is estimated at 
2,565,000 acres, compared with 2,496,000 
acres in 1944. Statistics on the 1945 
acreage are not available. Large plant- 
ings were made in the fall of 1945 to as- 
sure an increase in acreage for the 1947 
output. 

The sugar content of the cane is ex- 
pected to be slightly below normal in 
1946 as a consequence of unfavorable 
growing weather. 

Production of blackstrap molasses in 
1946 is estimated between 195,000,000 and 
220,000,000 gallons, an amount only 
slightly larger than in 1945. 

Cuba shipped nearly all available sugar 
prior to January 1, 1946. The small odd 
lots that remained, about 134,000 tons, 
were shipped during January. During 
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1945, Cuba, shipments included 2,456,195 
long tons of raw sugar to the United 
States, 502,417 tons to the United King- 
dom, and 67,842 tons to Canada. Exports 
of refined sugar amounted to 294.558 
long tons to the United States and 54,799 
tons to Soviet Russia. Blackstrap mo- 
lasses moving out of Cuba amounted to 
83,227,000 gallons to the United States 
and 13,112,000 gallons to the United 
Kingdom. In addition, 19,915,000 gal- 
lons of invert molasses were sent to the 
United States. 

If weather conditions during 1946 are 
normal, Cuba will harvest an all-time 
record sugar crop in early 1947. Acreage 
has increased steadily and with an aver- 
age yield, a production of from 5,600,000 
to 6.000 000 short tons is in prospect. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION To BE AUGMENTED, 
Jemaica, B. W. I. 


Jamaica’s (British West Indies) 26 
sugar mills are expected to produce about 
160,000 long tons of raw sugar in the 
1945-46 crop year from 61,600 acres 
planted to sugarcane, compared with a 
152,226-ton production in the year ended 
August 31, 1945. Local manufacturers 
would like to increase annual production 
to 500,000 tons, but one authority be- 
lieves that it would take Jamaica 3 or 4 
years to accomplish this. 

About 5,400 tons of the 1944-45 sugar 
production were refined, entirely for do- 
mestic consumption, by the only Ja- 
maican mill possessing a refinery. Total 
domestic consumption amounted to 
33,021 tons in 19845 compared with 35,708 
tons in 1944. Exports during the period 
January—December 1945 amounted to 
117,830 tons, which were almost equally 
divided between the United Kingdom and 
Canada. 

Sugar stocks on the island amounted 
to 11,870 tons on December 31, 1944, and 
13,204 tons by the end of 1945. 


LARGER SUGAR-BEET ACREAGE COMPULSORY, 
HUNGARY 


In order to insure an adequate sugar 
supply in the future, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is making sugar-beet produc- 
tion compulsory on an area of 100,000 
cadastral yokes (1 cadastral yoke=1.42 
acres) in 1946. This is expected to meet 
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Soviet Endeavors To Revive an Ancient Art 


The Soviet Institute of Handicraft has been particularly interested in 
research on natural dyes in connection with its efforts to restore the oriental- 
rug industry in the U.S. S. R., according to the Soviet press. 

After extensive work, involving travel in rug-making districts, the study 
of old books and documents, and interviews with artisans, the Institute’s rep- 
resentatives have acquired plants and formulas used by rug makers. 
hundred of these plants have been cultivated in the Botanical Gardens of 
The leaves and roots have been dried and 
dyes extracted according to old formulas and the products obtained as liquid 
or powder used on sample rugs in the Institute’s workshop. Among the plants 
producing vegetable dyes are madder, “cheese rennet,” St. John’s wort, centi- 


It has been found that the flora of Turkmenia includes more than 70 wild 
plants which can be used for dyeing fabrics, and the biochemical laboratory 
of the Turkmenian Branch of the Academy of Science of the U. S. S. R. has 
done considerable research on simple methods of producing dyes from these 
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the sugar requirements of the 1946-47 
consumption year; in 1945 sugar Produc. 
tion was so low that attempts at ration: 
ing were difficult. 

Acreage planted to sugar beets Was 
only about one-half as extensive in 1945 
as it was in 1938, principally because land 
reforms divided large estates. Formerly 
about 66 percent of the sugar-beet acre. 
age was on estates larger than 1,000 
cadastral yokes and 26 percent on estates 
of 100 to 1,000 cadastral yokes. With 
the division of the land, farmers turned 
from one-crop farming to the Subsistence 
type, and the area in sugar beets was 
sharply reduced. 

Prewar production of sugar amounted 
to about 125,000 metric tons annually 
and subsequently rose to more than 173. 
000 tons from the 1942-43 sugar-best 
crop. 

Decreased sugar output in 1945, due to 
poor yields resulting from unfavorable 
growing weather and the lack of fertj- 
lizers and tillage equipment, was only 
about 50 percent of normal. The fo}. 
lowing table shows 1945 acreage and pro- 
duction as compared with the preceding 
years: 


Sugar-Beet Production in Hungary 








Year Harvest 


Production 
Cadastral 

yokes Metric tons 
vs 0 85, 000 1, 124, 460 
od 81, 000 1, 012, 586 
oak 76, 000 969, 402 
934 01, 000 1, 160, 525 
1v40 120, 000 1, 571, 825 
194] 136, 000 1, 555, 635 
1942 132,000 | 1,212,478 
1943 158, 000 1, 327, 428 

lu44 . . 
1945°* +4. 000 181,62 





*Not availabk 
** Estimate 


Vegetables and Products 


IMPROVEMENT IN FRESH-VESETABLE 
SITUATION, FRENCH Morocco 


French Morocco is capable of produc- 
ing large quantities of fresh vegetables 
for exportation. Before World War I, 
exports amounted to about 25,000 tons 
annually. 

Plans have been made to send 40,000 
tons of fresh vegetables to France, in- 
cluding 10,000 tons of turnips, 15,000 tons 
of carrots, 10,000 tons of tomatoes, and 
5,000 tons of other vegetables. In all 
probability, such quantities will be avail- 
able for export. However, inland and 
water transportation problem, the need 
for crating material, and crowded port 
facilities resulting from the huge grain 
arrivals will probably prevent this pro- 
gram from being fulfilled in its entirety. 

The improved condition of the fresh- 
vegetable situation in Morocco is indi- 
cated by the fact that some of the regu- 
lations governing their distribution have 
been relaxed. For example, the pro- 
ducer may now sell directly to the con- 
sumer-retailer rather than being com- 
pelled to deliver all his produce to the 
wholesale markets which are under strict 
government control. 

The rapid strides made during the war 
in the fields of air transportation, dehy- 
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co age of labor in several areas threatened holdings where the use of oxen or horses increase in horses, cattle, swine, and 
produc- the production of finished leather. The was uneconomical. Sheep numbers in- sheep resulting from the addition of 
6,000 tons of extract which arrived dur- creased in the upland pasture areas Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria in 1940. 
egetables ing October, however, gave the tanning where land could not be successfully The effect of the acquisition of this rich 
War I, industry a small margin of supply and used for crop production. Goat numbers prairie area appeared first in the 1941 
000 tons was expected to permit some increase in declined as the result of a Government Statistics and accounts for most of the 
the production of leather during the program to protect young forests from differences between the years 1940 and 
1d 40,000 remainder of 1945. damage by goats. The decrease in hog 1941. Sheep, with a percentage loss of 
ance, in- numbers was chiefly due to the inability 35.5, decreased most, buffalo continued 
,000 tons ° of Bulgarian hogs to compete abroad to decline, as did cattle, goats and swine. 
oes, and 1vestoc with those raised in Yugoslavia and Horses decreased by about 8 percent, 
In all Hungary. reversing the prewar trend. 
be avail- Repuction IN LivesTOCK NUMBERS, Livestock numbers became dependent The accompanying table shows esti- 
and and BULGARIA upon the competition of forage crops mated livestock numbers in Btlgaria in 
the need The substitution of intensive growing with other crops for available land, the years 1939 to 1945: 
ded = of specialty crops for the extensive cul- an : r 
his ev tivation of cereals in Bulgaria before Estimated Livestock Numbers, Bulgaria, 1939-45* 
, zi World War II was accompanied by a 
yn similar change in animal husbandry, ype 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
"' an which in the past had been based upon me ee 
Re rege extensive pasturing of almost all Horses 519, 578 522, 505 605, 916 608, 045 522, 131 479, 927 | 471, 000 
OM eles ,roasents began to stable their = Muss arom | imam | acws| erie) ames] ores | 2 
the pro- se to take better care of them, and Cattle 1,455,638 | 1,516,801 | 1,647,615 | 1,762,212 | 1,492,326 | 1,408,916 | 1,367, 928 
the con- rn e an effort to meet the demands of Buffaloes 317, O72 321, s22 343, on oe. = a os me, - 378, 580 
ng com- “ —-. More emphasis was given to doo 9,328, 500 | 9,198,628 | 10,145,727 | 8,862,633 | 7,470,660 | 6,019,685 | 7, 054/348 
e to the I uctive” animals such as cows and Goats 584, 245 549, 573 597,621 | 618,428 | _ 647,098 | 570,595 | 714, 576 
der strict — Poultry 9,374,141 | 8,944,810 | 8,515,610 | 8,086,410 | 7,657,204 | 6,564,491 | 6, 614; 899 
€ use of cattle and buffalo, which 
y the war were important draft animals, declined. *1939 and 1940 include prewar Bulgaria; 1941-45 include Southern Dobruja in addition, 
yn, dehy- but that of horses increased. A detailed , Source :31938-42 are_estimates_of Central Statistical Bureau; 1943-45 are Ministry of Agriculture figures. 
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United States. 


some time. 





tons of staple fiber. 
| tons of paper. 


mixed with cotton or wool. 


Denmark’s Cotton-Textile Situation Reviewed 


Imports of cotton into Denmark during the June—September 1945 period 
(which accounted for total cotton imports during the first 9 months of 1945) 
amounted to 3,473 metric tons, compared with 2,245 tons during the com- 
parable period in 1939. The stoppage of imports from 1940 to 1945 virtually 
eliminated cotton from the Danish textile industry. 

Cotton imported in 1945 throug} 
with smaller quantities from Egypt and the Sudan. 


September came chiefly from Brazil, 


Of 1939’s cotton imports of 9,084 metric tons, about 82 percent 
originated in the United States: and of the 3,369 tons imported in 1940, 
an even higher proportion was United States cotton. 

Stocks of raw cotton in Denmark on December 31, 1944, amounted to 
only 25 tons, compared with 2,300 on the corresponding date in 1939. 
June 30, 1945, stocks had risen to 692 tons, but without a material increase 
in imports no considerable accumulation of 


Danish consumption of raw cotton in 1939 totaled 8,762 metric tons, of 
which 8489 tons were used for yarn. 
in 1943 and declined even further in 1944. 

Yarn production in 1939, which totaled 8723 metric tons, included 234 
By 1943 the basic material of yarn production, which 
| amounted to only 2,334 tons, was staple fiber. 
used in the entire production, together with about 187 tons of flax and 26 


All cotton-textile items are in very short supply in Denmark. 
possible, staple fiber has been substituted for cotton ‘as in hosiery) or 
This tight supply position can be relaxed only 
by the revival of textile imports, since the domestic industry supplies only 
a small part of the country’s total requirements. 


None came from the 





B y 


stocks was anticipated for 


Consuniption had fallen to 41 tons 


Only 31 tons of cotton were 


Whenever 

















One of the chief causes for livestock 
reductions was the Government price 
policy throughout the war of favoring 
the urban population at the expense of 
the farmers. Forage costs soared because 
the army needed large supplies for its 
horses and oxen, but milk prices were 
fixed so low that milk production became 
uneconomical. The farmer, however, 
continued to keep his cows, perhaps in 
the hope that price policies would 
change; sheep numbers, reacting more 
sharply to these prices, declined by more 
than 1,000,000 each year. 

During the cereal crisis of 1942-43, 
which followed the poor harvest, hog 
numbers declined more sharply than 
those of any other animal. Within a 
year they dropped 54 percent, while horse 
numbers declined 13 percent and cattle, 
buffalo, and sheep numbers 16 percent. 

Another cause for livestock reduction 
was the increased domestic demand for 
leather. Before the war (1937-39) Bul- 
garia had imported an average of 3,246 
metric tons of leather and leather prod- 
ucts per year; these decreased to 862 tons 
in 1940 and 489 tons in 1941. On the 
other hand export levels were main- 
tained. hese averaged 2,340 tons an- 
nually between 1937 and 1939, rose to 
3.122 tons in 1940, and declined to 2,313 
tons in 1941. Many animals which might 
otherwise have been retained for draft 
or milk purposes were slaughtered fo! 
their hides. 


LIVESTCCK IN EIRE 


The value of livestock and livestock 
products was estimated at £66 094,000 
during the year ended May 31, 1945, as 
compared with £62,559,000 during the 
preceding year. 

The following table shows estimated 
livestock numbers in Eire in 1944 and 
1945: 


Lirestock Numbers in Eire 
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Although producers complained that 
the compulsory tillage orders which re- 
quired them to plow under a considerable 
portion of their pastures was retarding 
the development of livestock production 
in the first 11 months of 1945, 467,854 
head of cattle valued at £13,121,434, or 
more than 1,000 head a day, were ex- 
ported. The bulk of these exports went 
to Great Britain, and after the end of 
the war some shipments were made to 
the Netherlands, France, and Belgium 
Expectations are that there will be no 
difficulty in meeting the demand for do- 
mestic and export requirements of cattle 
and meat in 1546 


Lumber and 
Products 


RE T > 


Reseeding forests from airplanes to 
augment planting of seedlings, inter- 
upted during the war in the Soviet 
Jnion, was resumed in 1945, according 
o the Moscow press. The airplane will 
be used this spring to seed an area of 
about 100,009 hectares. More than 5C0,- 
000,000 trees were planted in the Union 
during 1945; in 1946, 1,000,000,000 more 
seedlings will be planted, according to 
afforestation plans. 
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OUTLOOK For INDuUsTRY, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Lumber output in the Philippine Is. 
lands in 1946 will depend upon the num. 
ber of sawmills restored to civilian pro. 
duction, some of which may be Procured 
from the Army. It may be expected 
however, that the domestic market will 
take most of the lumber produced during 
the next year or more. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS 
ADAPTED TO LOcAL CONDITIONS 


A new tractor especially developed {or 
Australian agricultural conditions ang 
built locally of domestic materials was 
well received by Australian Government 
officials at a recent demonstration. It js 
claimed that moving parts of the two. 
cylinder engine can be removed and re. 
placed with new or reconditioned parts 
in a few hours by a person unskilled jp 
tractor maintenance 

The manufacturer expects eventually 
to produce 2,000 tractors a year. 





New Type or SPoT-WELDING Equipment, 
U.S.S.R. 

A new type of spot-welding equipment 
called the single-pole pistol was invented 
recently in the Gorki automobile plant, 
Soviet Russia, states the Soviet press, It 
is claimed that this new piece of equip- 
ment, used on the body of a new model 
of the “Victory” automobile, permits the 
welding of parts of the automobile body 
which could not be reached with the 
hydromatic type of welding machines 
used previously 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


LANOLIN FACTORY TO OPERATE IN WESTERN | 
AUSTRALIA | 


A lanolin factory is to be erected in 
Western Australia, the foreign press re- 
ported at the end of November 1945 
This will utilize large quantities of crude 
wool previously had _ been 


roing to waste 


grease that 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


During the first 8 months of 1945 Brazil 
imported 32 metric tons of medicinal 
roots, of which 17 came from the United 

tates: and 108 metric tons of medicinal 
leaves and barks, of which 22 came from 
the United States 

Imports of pharmaceuticals through- 
out the 8-month period January through 


August 1945, included 9 metric tons of 
granules and capsules, all from the 
United States: 11 metric tons of me- 
dicinal injections (8 from the United 
States): 6 metric tons of organothera- 


peutics (4 from the United States); 12 
metric tons of ascorbic acid and similars 
(10 from the United States); and 417 
metric tons of “other” pharmaceuticals 
389 being imported from the United 
States). 
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FisH-OIL Propuction, Nova Scotia, 
CANADA 


The principal fish oils produced in 
Nova Scotia are from the livers of cod, 
halibut, hake, tuna, and _ swordfish. 
Comparatively few livers are marketed, 
tne bulk of production being crude oil 
sat medicinal oil for further processing 
in plants outside of Canada. 

The following table presents the latest 
statistics available on fish-liver and fish- 
liver-il production in Nova Scotia: 





a 
Production in 1044 
Iter Value 
(Cana 
Quantity 
_— dian 
dollar 
Cod jivers 
Marketed as ; 
Sieers hundredweight 7 851 31. 468 
Liver meal ton | 1. 200) 
Liver oil, me dicina 
imperial gallon 142. 009 3AR GTO 
Liver oil, cruct do 131. 642 “4 14 
Hake livers 
Marketed is 
Oi), unspecified 
PTTL peer tial Wien , 407 : TOL 
Halibut livers 
Marketed as 
Livers hundredweight 1s - 47 
Liver oil, unspecified 
imperial gallon mm 4 
Skate livers 
Marketed as 
Livers hundredweight 
Tuna livers 
Marketed as 
Livers 10 10 an) 
Liver oil, unspecifi 
imperial gallon 4) 2 SM) 
Crayfish livers 
Marketed as 
Liver oil, crude ck 1) 
Swordfish 
Marketed as 
Livers hundred weight 123 May 
Liver oil mperial gallor 43 AnD 
Shark livers 


Marketed as 
Liver oil im 
Miscellaneous fish oil, n. ¢ 


mperial gallon 


myn i sion i} ' 





PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Plant and equipment are being in- 
stalled at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, for producing 100,000,000 
units of penicillin monthly, says the for- 
eign press. 


CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAI 
U. 8. S. R. 


PLANTS, 


Three new State farms, with a total 
area Of 3,000 hectares, are to be set up in 
newly acquired Moldavia and White 
Russia, by the U. S. S. R. People’s Com- 
missariat for Health, reports the foreign 
press. These will be used for the culti- 
vation of medicinal plants, such as valer- 
lan, belladonna, and mint. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


AUSTRALIAN EXPorTs 

During the third quarter of 1945, Aus- 
tralia exported 2,999 tons of silver-lead 
concentrates valued at £443,000 (1 Aus- 
Walian pound=$3.20 U. S currency): 
47,757 tons of zinc concentrates valued 
at £4199.000; 13,715 tons of zinc refinery 
shapes, valued at £A568,000: and 22.434 


JOURNAL OF 


tons of lead in pig and other unwrought 
shapes, valued at £A789,000. 

All the silver-lead concentrates were 
shipped to the United States and all the 
zinc concentrates to the United Kingdom. 
The largest portion of the zinc went to 
India, exports to that country amounting 
to 7,720 tons, valued at £A342,000, as 
compared with exports to the United 
States of 3,668 tons, valued at £A173,000; 
to the United Kingdom, 2,306 tons, valued 
at £452,000; and to New Zealand, 21 tons, 
valued at £A1,000. Lead was shipped to 
France in the amount of 6,244 tons, val- 
ued at £A256,000; to the United King- 
dom, 8,759 tons valued at £A239,000;: to 
the Netherlands, 3,700 tons, valued at 
£A150,000; and to South Africa, 2,381 
tons, valued at £A96,000. Smaller 
amounts were taken by India, New Zea- 
land, the Fiji Islands, and other coun- 
tries. 

ASBESTOS PRODUCTION, QUEBEC PROVINCE, 
CANADA 


A total of 11 asbestos mines are re- 
ported to have been in operation in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, during 
1945, and a twelfth is expected to be 
opened shortly. Production during the 
first 10 months of 1945 amounted to 
396,414 tons compared with 348,845 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
The immediate outlook for the industry 
is stated to be good, and the large de- 
posits in the Province are believed suffi- 
cient to last 150 years. 


SURVEY OF MINERAL DEPOSITS, U.S. S. R. 


Deposits of rock crystal in the Pamir 
Mountains, U. S. S. R., were visited dur- 
ing 1945 by an expedition searching for 
this mineral for use as piezo-quartz ele- 
ments, the Soviet press states. Although 
the deposits are scattered over a wide 
area, with many in almost inaccessible 
places, the expedition was able to fill 
its quota for the year 1945 by October. 

Geologists recently surveying a de- 
posit of vanadium in South Kazakhstan, 
U. S. S. R., estimated it to contain re- 
serves running into the tens of millions 
of tons, according to the Soviet press. 
The deposit was discovered in 1944. 
Bauxite deposits in Kustanai oblast, 
North Kazakhstan, also were surveyed. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


BRAZIL’S FILM IMPORTS 


Motion-picture films from the United 
States comprised 21 of the 23 tons, or 
approximately 96 percent, of the pic- 
tures imported into Brazil during the 
first 9 months of 1945. The value of 
the United States films was 5,144,000 
cruzeiros, as compared with a total value 
of imports from all countries of 5,378,000 
cruzeiros. Other countries shipping 
films to Brazil during the period were 
Portugal, Argentina, the United King- 
dom, Canada, and Mexico. 


THEATERS WELL ATTENDED IN NEW ZEALAND 


There is one theater to every 3,000 per- 
sons in New Zealand, and one theater 
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seat to every 6 persons in the country, ac- 
cording to a recent publication. 

Motion pictures are well attended, and 
children go in large numbers. A survey 
conducted by the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research reveals that 
two-fifths of the school children between 
the ages of 13 and 18 go to the movies 
once a week or more. 

About four out of five pictures shown 
in New Zealand originate in Hollywood. 
Other films come from Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S. S. R. Despite the 
large number of films from the United 
States being shown currently, the dis- 
tribution by United States producers of 
pictures intended primarily for domestic 
consumption does not enhance the popu- 
larity of the United States-made film 
among the people of New Zealand. 

In general, British films are preferred 
to those of other countries, but theater- 
goers demand that they be comparable 
in quality to non-British productions. 
High-class musical films are more popu- 
lar than those of other types. Audiences 
also appreciate films which are realistic. 


OUTPUT OF FILM-DUPLICATING PLANT, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


The film-duplicating plant in Lenin- 
grad, U.S. S. R., reached its prewar level 
of production before the end of 1945, the 
Soviet press reports. With the con- 
templated installation of three additional 
developing machines, the daily output of 
the plant is expected to total 175,000 
meters of film. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


TURPENTINE IMPORTS, EIRE 


Hire’s imports of turpentine in the first 
10 months of 1945 amounted to 231,251 
imperial gallons, or more than three 
times the total of 64,318 gallons in the 
like period of 1944, according to the Irish 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Values were £78,235 and £29,169, respec- 
tively. 

ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, 

INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the third 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 2,211 long 
tons, an increase of 290 tons over that 
for the preceding quarter. Stocks on 
hand September 30 totaled 1,901 tons, 
slightly less than the figure for the quar- 
ter ended June 30. 

Turpentine production in the third 
quarter of 1945 was 457 tons, and stocks 
at the end of the period amounted to 419 
tons. Production increased slightly, but 
stocks declined substantially compared 
with the preceding quarter. Exports of 
turpentine amounted to 8 tons during 
the quarter. 


Lac PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Preliminary estimates indicate a fairly 
satisfactory winter lac crop in India, 
and more is expected to be available for 
export in 1946 than for several years. 
Production is estimated at about 440,000 
maunds (1.maund =82 2/7 pounds) of 
both Katki and Kusmi, compared with 
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175,000 maunds in 1944, according to the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee. (These 
figures do not include Assam.) 

Average production in the last 5 years 
has been 349,500 maunds. 


Oils and Fats 


CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND IMPORTS, 
HUNGARY 


According to estimates, about 4,400 
metric tons of animal fats will be avail- 
able for the 1945-46 consumption year 
in Hungary, representing 4.6 percent of 
the 1938-39 consumption At present hog 
stocks are not expected to be available 
for domestic consumption, inasmuch as 
they are being reserved for breeding pur- 
poses, reparations, and provisioning of 
the occupying forces. 

In order to supply approximately the 
amounts consumed in 1938-39, 80,000 
tons of fats must be imported. Vegetable 
oils are now supplying the bulk of the 
fats being used. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture on September 25, 1945, estimated 
a yield of 169,294 metric tons of sun- 
flower seeds. About 4,400 metric tons will 
be necessary for next year’s seeding re- 
quirements and the oil yield from the re- 
mainder is expected to total about 33,000 
metric tons. 

According to reports from the Vege- 
table Oil Association, a mobile oil-ex- 
tracting unit has been touring the coun- 
try, working on a custom basis. Farm- 
ers supply the seeds and receive oil in 
return. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Eire’s newsprint supplies are said to 
have improved during 1945, although 
statistics for the year are not available. 
In 1944 the country’s 52 paper factories 
employed 2,324 persons, compared with 
2,203 persons employed by 47 factories in 
1943. The kinds and quantities of paper 
produced in 1944 are shown in the ac- 
companying table, with comparative 
figures for 1943: 





Quantity(in tons 


Kind 
1943 1044 
Writing paper 1, 200 1, 100 
Bag papers 1, 800 1, 800 
Packing and wrapping paper 
Unglazed_. 2, 500 2, 200 
Glazed : 1, 700 2, 100 
Manuscript books _. 400 500 
Stationery, envelopes, pads, et« 700 700 
Paper bags.------ 3, 300 2, 900 
Strawboard --- 1,700 1, 500 
Ticket and carton board __-. 900 
Boxes and cartons of paper and card- 
board 3, 300 3, 900 





U. S. Imports oF Woop PULP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 20,824 short 
tons during the week ended February 7, 
1946. 
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The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through February 7, 1946, amounts to 
824,137 short tons. This tonnage was 
composed of about 40 percent unbleached 
sulfite wood pulp, about 44 percent un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and 
about 7 percent of bleached sulfite grades 
other than high alpha and dissolving. 
The remaining 9 percent was mechanical 
pulp, bleached sulfate, special chemical 
grades of bleached sulfite, and soda pulp. 


TABLE 1.—Entries of Wood Pulp Into the 
United States From Sweden by Customs 
District, Week Ended Feb. 7, 1946 





District, country, and grade — Value 


Maine and New Hampshire Short 
From Sweden— tons 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 9, 738 $582, 274 
Massachusetts 
From Sweden— 
Sulfite, unbleached | 3. 241 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades 
bleached 95 7, ALS 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 77 4, 493 
New York 
From Sweden 
Mechanically ground wood 
pulp, unbleached 
Philadelphia 
From Sweden 
Sulfite, unbleached 4, 509 253, 645 
Sulfite, rayon and special chem 
ical grades, bleached 453 40, 248 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 3, 775 221, 601 
Virginia 
From Sweden 
Sulfite, unbleached s4 1, OO 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades 
bleached 223 16, 549 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 679 $4, WO5 


Total 20, S24 





1 Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs For complete 
statement on valuation of imports refer to ‘Explanation 
of Statistics’ in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the U. 8 





TABLE 2 Cumulative Imports of Oversea 
Wood Pulp—VE-Day Through Feb. 7, 
1946 

Iten a ryeniy Vali 
Sho 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, tons 
unbleached $1,339 $1,174, 214 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, 

bleached 1,177 43, 00% 
Sulfite, unbleached ; 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 


grades, bleached 1,140 354, 484 
Sulfite, other than rayon and special 
chemical grades, bleached 58.706 | 4. 343. 407 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 64, 208 (22. 081, 072 
Sulfate, bleached 29, 525 | 2, 142, 523 
Soda pulp, unbleached and bleached 39 2 119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 338 77 992 
Grand total 824,137 50, SO7, 14 





1 See footnote 1, to table |! 


SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Norway reports noteworthy improve- 
ment in wood-cutting operations for the 
pulp mills, and a better outlook for the 
industry next season. At the beginning 
of 1946 pulp production was far below 
normal, and no unallocated exportable 
surpluses will be available before July. 
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Paper mills are operating at about 86 
percent of prewar production, but find 
it necessary to import pulp from Sweden 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DECLINE IN OUTPUT, ARGENTINA 


Production of natural gas in Argenting 
during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 16,649,000,000 cubic feet or 
6.9 percent less than output during the 
corresponding period of 1944. Output of 
natural gasoline, amounting to 58818 
barrels, showed a decline of 15.6 percent. 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


German oilfields in the British-ocey. 
pied zone of Germany produced more 
than 50,000 tons of crude oil in Novem. 
ber 1945, according to the European 
press. This is the highest figure since the 
German surrender and exceeds prewar 
output by more than 25 percent. Maxi- 
mum yearly production during the war 
reached 900,000 tons. The present rate 
of production falls short of that, but this 
is largely attributed to the gradual ex. 
haustion of the Reitbrook field near 
Hamburg, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Crude-oil production in the Punjab, 
India (Attock Oil Co.), in the first 9 
months of 1945 was estimated at 243,837 
barrels. For the entire year, it may not 
exceed 350,000 barrels. Peak production 
was obtained in 1941 when it amounted 
to 886,000 barrels. Since that time out- 
put has fallen each year—output in 1942 
was 781,000 barrels; in 1943, 595,000 bar- 
rels; and in 1944, 411,000 barrels. 

The two wells in the Joya Mair field, 
each of which on short tests produced at 
a rate of more than 9,000 barrels a day, 
have introduced a more optimistic note, 
and preparations are being made to drill 
a third well to provide additional data 
on which a safe assessment of the field 
can be based. The oil is_ heavily 
asphaltic. 


PROJECTED REFINERY, BAIJI, IRAQ 


The Iraq Government intends to build 
its own oil refinery at Baiji, in northern 
Iraq, in the near future, according to the 
Baghdad press. The Iraq authorities, it 
is stated, have asked their consulting en- 
gineers in London to reexamine the re- 
finery scheme for Baiji, which was drawn 
up before the war, with a view to bring- 
ing it up to date. Upon completion of 
the new design and specifications, bids 
for its construction will be invited by the 
Iraq Government. 

Capacity of the projected plant is put 
at 300,000 tons a year, or enough to sup- 
ply Iraq’s requirements of refined oil. 

At present the country’s demand is 
partially met by the small Anglo-Iranian 
refinery at Alwand, near Khanaqin, with 
additional supplies coming from Abadan 
in Iran. 


EXPLORATORY WorK IN MEXxIco 


Petroleos Mexicanos, with headquar- 
ters in Monterrey, was reported in De- 
cember 1945 to be making a geological 
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ey in the region of Mendez, State of 
rama Petroleum exploratory 
a in this region had been coaducted 
work usly, but had been abandoned. The 
previous" ‘now hopes that oil-bearing 
Is will soon be brought into produc- 
n in the Mendez area. 


New ZEALAND IMPORTS 


we 
tio 


The various petroleum products im- 
rted into New Zealand from the United 
states during October 1945 were valued 
as follows: Crude petroleum, £NZ146; 
asoline, £NZ10; lubricating oil, 
iNz16 318; lubricating greases, £NZ3,124; 
refined mineral oils, n. e. i., £NZ9,876. 
Such imports, during the first 10 months 
of 1945, were valued at £NZ32,407, 
{NZ278,203, £NZ331,704, £NZ13,569, and 
(NZ32,379, respectively. No kerosene was 
imported from the United States during 
O:tober, but the cumulative figure for 
the 10 months was £NZ40,772. (Average 
glling rate of exchange for the period 
under review was $3.2060—{£NZ1.) 


PALESTINIAN EXPORTS 


In November 1945, 492,135 barrels of 
gasoline, 187,480 barrels of kerosene, and 
696184 barrels of gas oil were exported 
from Palestine. 


Om PROSPECTING, SYRIA 


The Syrian Petroleum Co., a subsidiary 
of the Iraq Petroleum Co., has started 
oi] prospecting in the Djezireh district of 
Syria, states the foreign press. 


New Deposits DISCOVERED IN PROVINCE OF 
Grozny, U.S. S. R. 


New petroleum deposits have been dis- 
covered near the Suvorovskoe settlement 
inthe Province of Grozny, U.S. 8S. R., ac- 
cording to the foreign press. One well 
js producing large quantities of oil, it 
is stated: two more wells were being 
drilled in December. 


Railway 
Equipment 


ROLLING STOCK REPAIRS AND REPLACE- 
MENTS, FRANCE 


Steam locomotives in use in France 
during the week ended December 14, 
145, averaged 7,240 and electric loco- 
motive 540, states the foreign press. 

Although the national railways of 
France had a total of 15 800 locomotives 
in operation on April 1, 1939, of the 
11800 remaining at the time of libera- 
tion only 2,800 were in good order. Only 
1400 of these were awaiting repairs at 
the beginning of 1946. Orders for loco- 
motives have been placed in the United 
States and Canada. 

The 460,000 freight cars owned by 
national railways before the war were 
reduced at the time of liberation to 
220000, of which 64,000 required repairs. 
Only 18,000 of the latter remained to 
be repaired on October 12, 1945. Some 
cars have been ordered from the United 
ingdom, and 1,500 cars have been 
“upped from the United States and or- 
ders have been Placed for 36,750 more. 
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In addition, France plans to build 12,000 
cars from parts to be imported from the 
United States. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TirE Imports, NEw ZEALAND 


Imports of motor-vehicle tires into 
New Zealand from the United States 
were valued at £NZ4,083 during October 
1945. Such imports for the first 10 
months of 1945 were valued at £NZ74,- 
151. (During the period under review 
the average selling rate of exchange 
was $3.2060—£NZ1.) 


PANAMA’S RUBBER EXPORTS 


A total of 233,660 kilograms of rub- 
ber was exported from Panama during 
the first 8 months of 1945. 

BALATA PRODUCTION, SURINAM 

Balata received in Paramaribo from 
the interior or Surinam during 1945 
amounted to 425,472 pounds. Produc- 
tion during 1944 amounted to 428,581 
pounds. The price held stronger by 
some 6 cents (U.S. currency) per pound 
in 1945, however, and this more than 
compensated in value for the small dif- 
ference in quantitly produced. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The number of automobile tires avail- 
able to the public is expected to increase 
greatly in the next few months as a re- 
sult of recent reductions in military con- 
tracts with South African rubber fac- 
tories, reports the foreign press. There 
has been a gradual increase in the 
monthly quota of tires in most South 
African cities, and it is expected this in- 
crease soon will be speeded up. 

Until August 1945, South African tires 
were made of native rubber from Central 
Africa, but now most of the small sizes 
are manufactured from synthetic rubber. 
Military authorities in South Africa, 
where hundreds of thousands of vehicles 
equipped with synthetic tires have been 
running in all temperatures and under 
all conditions, agree that the synthetic 
is a very fair substitute for the natural 
product. 


IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


The value of crude-rubber imports into 
the United Kingdom during November 
1945 amounted to £368,760. Reexports 
were valued at £49,536. 

November imports of rubber manufac- 
tures were valued at £25,844, and exports 
of rubber manufactures amounted to 
£83,775. 


Special Products 


SALES OF PORTLAND CEMENT, SPAIN 


Portland cement sales in Spain during 
the first 9 months of 1945 amounted to 
1,105,247 metric tons. This was 31,106 
metric tons less than the total sold in the 
corresponding period of 1944. However, 
the sale of special cement increased dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1945, being 
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89,911 tons compared with 77,400 metric 
tons sold from January through Septem- 
ber 1944. 


MANUFACTURE OF SLIDE FASTENERS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is a comparatively small 
consumer of slide fasteners, and domes- 
tic demand is satisfied by home produc- 
tion. The prospects of imported zippers 
gaining part of the Swiss market are 
poor, inasmuch as Swiss manufacturers 
make slide fasteners to order for home- 
knitted garments and maintain an effi- 
cient repair system for their retail out- 
lets. Foreign competitors entering this 
market would have to establish a com- 
parably efficient service organization. 

It is the general feeling among leading 
retailers that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult for a foreign firm to gain a foot- 
hold in this market without very strong 
financial backing. Not only are the re- 
quirements of the market specialized, but 
the four Swiss manufacturers of slide 
fasteners are believed to have reserves 
sufficient to enable them to cut prices if 
necessary to meet foreign competition. 

Daily production of the industry 
amounts to about 10,000 meters. Of the 
four factories, two in Zurich account for 
66 percent (72 percent before the war) 
and 20 percent, respectively, of total pro- 
duction. It is estimated that 90 percent 
or more of the slide fasteners produced 
are of metal and only 5 to 10 percent are 
of other materials. 

Total Swiss prewar consumption was 
less than 500,000 meters annually, and 
at present it is estimated at about 1,000,- 
000 meters. This amounts to about 25 
centimeters per capita annually, com- 
pared with United States per capita con- 
sumption of more than 1 meter. 

Domestic consumption absorbs less 
than 50 percent of production, and ex- 
ports account for the remainder. A 
great demand is reported at the present 
time from certain export markets, es- 
pecially the Netherlands and Scandina- 
vian countries. 

In late 1945 Swiss factories were op- 
erating at full capacity and had orders 
sufficient to keep them busy until the 
end of the year. Swiss producers at 
present are not seeking outlets for their 
products on all foreign markets. They 
have expressed their willingness to con- 
clude “gentlemen’s agreements” with im- 
portant foreign manufacturers with a 
view to dividing foreign markets. 

Licenses are required for the importa- 
tion of slide fasteners into Switzerland. 
Because of the high quality and ample 
production of the Swiss manufactures, 
imports have been confined largely to in- 
expensive grades of fasteners from 
Czechoslovakia. Czech manufacturers 
reportedly are interested in resuming the 
exportation of these grades. 

IMPORTS OF WATCHES, UNION OF SOUTH 

AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa received, in 
August 1945, two shipments of Swiss 
wrist watches, the first of any conse- 
quence since D-day, according to a Brit- 
ish trade journal. This quantity was said 
to be sufficient for the trade for 3 or 4 
months, and more shipments were ex- 
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pected shortly. They were of good qual- 
ity, 15 or more jewels, and would retail 
at from £3 to £10 10s, under Union of 
South Africa price-control regulations 
(from about $12 to $38 in U.S. currency). 

Permits for importation of £300,000 
worth of watches for the year had been 
approved by the Controller. 

The Union of South Africa gets most 
of its watches from Switzerland, with 
some from the United States and Great 
Britain. United States exports stopped 
during the war, it is said. 

One of the trade’s greatest difficulties 
has been in obtaining parts, according 
to a trade source. 


CONSTRUCTION-MATERIAL PRODUCTION, 
U.S.S.R. 


Two new construction materials—one 
a silicate glue used as a substitute for 
waterglass and the other a roofing mate- 
rial—are being turned out on a mass- 
production basis by a plant in Moscow, 
the Soviet press reports. The plant was 
expected to produce 80,000 tons of sili- 
cate glue and 50,000 square meters of the 
roofing material during the last quarter 
of 1945. 


LAMP IMPORTS AND Exporrs, U. K. 


Exports of lamps from the United 
Kingdom were valued at £588,636 during 
the first 9 months of 1945, an increase of 
£166,687 over the value of exports during 
the corresponding period of 1944, reports 
a British trade journal. Exports of 
electric lamps during the first 6 months 
of 1945 numbered roughly 8,300,000, as 
compared with 7,000,000 during the first 
half of 1944, and 9,800,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1938. 

Imports of lamps dropped to a value of 
£187,156 during the first 9 months of 
1945, from £481,931 during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


Production of utility furniture in the 
United Kingdom increased from 882,000 
units monthly in the early part of 1945 
to 1,490,000 units for September 1945, 
according to the British Board of Trade. 
The labor force more than doubled be- 
tween January and September, and dur- 
ing the latter month 44 more companies 
were designated to manufacture utility 
furniture. Designation of more com- 
panies and full utilization of available 
capacity was hindered by shortage of 
materials, especially plywood, ticking, 
and coverings for upholstered goods. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


REDUCED ImPpoRTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Warning of a big decline in imports 
of cotton textiles into Australia during 
1946 was given recently by Australia’s 
Minister for Trade and Customs, says a 
British publication. 

In 1945, he stated, the rate of imports 
of cotton textiles from the United King- 
dom into Australia was 100,000,000 yards 
a year, but in 1946 Australia must be pre- 
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pared to withstand a drop to 60,000,000 
or 70,000,000 yards. 
INCREASED ACTIVITY IN BELGIUM 

By December 1945, activity of Belgian 
cotton mills had increased to about 70 
percent of capacity. During November, 
1,300,000 spindles were working, out of a 
total of 1,900,000 installed. Spinning 
mills consumed 4,500 metric tons of cot- 
ton in October, compared with 2,500 in 
June. Deficiencies of labor and fuel con- 
tinued to be the principal handicaps of 
the industry. 

During the quarter ended October 31, 
1945, 8,000 metric tons of cotton were 
imported into Belgium, 5,000 of it from 
the Congo. (Under a trade agreement 
Belgium is to supply Switzerland 5,000 
tons of Congo cotton during the period 
November 1945 through March 1946.) 
Arrangements were made during this 
quarter for Belgian Government pur- 
chase from the Office of the United States 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 
of 10,942 metric tons of cotton, origi- 
nally imported for the manufacture of 
United States Army clothing and de- 
clared surplus after VJ-day. 

The Belgian Government was also 
negotiating in December for 46,000 bales 
of United States cotton under Export- 
Import Bank arrangements for financ- 
ing cotton exports, the cotton to be 
shipped, if possible, by January. 

Mill stocks on October 31, 1945, 
amounted to 11,164 metric tons and port 
stocks to 18,711 toms, according to a 
Belgian cotton-trade association. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE Goops, IRAQ 


The largest item in value among 
Iraq’s imports in June 1945, was cotton 
piece goods, of which 3,154,018 square 
meters were received, valued at 226,521 
dinars ($915,711 in U. S. currency). 


SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Norway’s cotton-textile industry had 
4,000 metric tons of raw cotton on hand 
in December 1945, of which about 2,000 
tons were from Brazil and 1,200 from the 
United States. Those stocks (equivalent 
to annual raw-cotton demand in imme- 
diate prewar years) represented a quan- 
tity greater than the industry at that 
time could expect to process within the 
following 12 months. 

Negotiations had been completed with 
Finnish spinning mills to convert into 
yarn 1,000 metric tons from Norway’s 
cotton stocks. The Norwegian spinning 
section was operating at 60 percent of 
capacity, with little prospect of material 
improvement for several months. Labor 
shortage and inadequate transportation 
for workers, together with lack of hous- 
ing, were presenting the spinning mills 
with serious obstacles to resuming opera- 
tions. 

The cotton-textile industry as a whole 
employed about 7,000 persons before the 
war. In view of the extreme shortage of 
all textiles—but especially cotton cloth- 
ing, bed linens, and toweling—the indus- 
try is trying to arrange for more spin- 
ning, weaving, and finishing to be done 
in other countries from Norwegian- 
owned raw materials, since it obviously 
cannot yet meet the urgent home de- 
mand. 
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W ool and Products 


SHEEP-WOOL Exports, Cute 


Chile’s exports of sheep’s woo] du 


the first 9 months of totaled 10,177 a 


tons, valued at $6,543,379 (UY, g pon, 
rency). The United States was the 


destination for 10,000 tons of the to 


and 150 tons went to Switzerland. ™ 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
REDUCED FLAx PRODUCTION, U.S. § R 


Russia’s leading flax-growin i 
suffered heavily under German conan 
tion, states the Soviet press. At the out. 
set of the war the Soviet Union had 5. 
187,000 acres under flax, or nearly fy 
times as much as that of all the Western 
European nations put together. Produc. 
tion had reached 560,000 tons or about 8 
percent of the world total. In 1949, more 
than 500 factories were engaged in the 
processing of flax, and as many as 120 
specialized machine and tractor stations 
with more than 30,000 tractors had been 
set up during the prewar 5-year-plan 
periods. 

FLAX FACTORIES TO CLOSE Down 
(SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Scotland’s three flax factories which 
were operated under the Home Flax Pro. 
duction Scheme will be closed down. 
states a British publication, because of 
improved flax supplies from abroad 
Acreage contracted for in Great Britain 
in 1946 is less than 30,000 as compared 
with 45.000 in 1945 and processing, it is 
said, will be carried out only in those fac. 
tories where best results can be reason- 
ably expected. 


Wearing Apparel 


SHORTAGE OF CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, 
CANADA 


An acute shortage of childrens’ under- 
wear, sleepers and other nightwear exists 
in Canada despite the fact that manufac- 
turing output is nearly double the pre- 
war figure, states a Dominion publica- 
tion Panic buying of available stocks 
on the one hand and reconversion lags 
on the other are held partly responsible 
for the present situation. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, however, is tak- 
ing steps to overcome cases of actual 
hardship. 


ADDITIONAL CLOTHING COUPONS AWARDED, 
U. K. 


Ten additional clothing coupons have 
been awarded to a wide range of indus- 
trial and agricultural workers in the 
United Kingdom by the Board of Trade 
states the British press. This extra r- 
tion is similar to that provided for dur- 
ing the 1944-45 ration period and eligi 
bility requirements are substantially the 
same, although as an additional feature 
it will now be possible to issue coupots 
to workers entering eligible occupations 
for the first time during the current rs 
tioning period. Part-time workers, em: 
ployed 22 hours a week or more, also are 
eligible. and persons in supervisory 
pacities may receive the additional grant 
if unusual or hazardous conditions of em- 
ployment warrant it. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


During the 3 months ended September 
30, 1945, Australia imported 17,272,000 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco, val- 
ued at £1,077,000. Total imports were 
derived from the following sources: 
7,122,000 pounds from the United States, 
yalued at £1,043,000; 70,000 pounds from 
the Netherlands Indies, £26,000; 75,000 
pounds from Southern Rhodesia, £7,000; 
and 5,000 pounds from other countries, 
£1,000. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
CUBA 


According to preliminary estimates of 
the Cuban Tobacco Commission, Cuba's 
1944-45 crop consisted of approximately 
509,000 bales, or about 69,000,000 pounds 
of unstemmed leaf. Because of severe 
drought, plants did not grow normally 
and the quality and yield of leaf tobacco 
as a Whole were lower than in the preced- 
ing season. Production of filler grades 
suitable for the United States showed a 
decline. 

Exports of unmanufactured ‘tobacco 
from Cuba during the first three quarters 
of 1945 amounted to 7,936,000 kilograms, 
valued at $22,629,000. In the entire year 
1944, exports totaled 14,712,000 kilograms, 
with a value of $33,743,000. 

Consumption of cigars in Cuba during 
the first half of 1945 rose 12 percent 
above consumption in the like period of 
1944. Although the price increase of 2 
cents per cigar, decreed in July 1943, 
caused a temporary decline in demand, 
the effect of this increase in cost to the 
consumer has been more than offset by 
expansion in purchasing power. 

The consumption of cigarettes during 
the first half of 1945 dropped 2.5 percent 
below that of 1944. The decline probably 
would have been greater if purchasing 
power had not risen. Consumption of 
pipe tobacco during the first 6 months 
of 1945, although very small (less than 
5 percent of the total consumption of all 
tobacco products in Cuba) amounted to 
149,940 pounds, one-third more than the 
amount consumed during the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. The following 
table shows consumption of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and smoking tobacco during the 
first 6 months of 1944 and 1945: 





First 6 First 6 
months, months, 
1944 1045 


Product 


Cigars 1,000 units 117, 707 132, 337 
Cigarettes 
Domest ic do 4. 410, 320 
Imported do 63, 478 32, 210 
Pipe tobacco pounds G1, 125 149, 040 


+, 325, 036 





Exports of manufactured products 
consisted, as usual almost entirely of 
cigars, which in the third quarter of 1945 
fell sharply to 19,000,000 units, as com- 
pared with a quarterly average of 41,- 
500,000 units in 1944. This sudden re- 
duction was attributed primarily to the 
suspension of purchases by the United 
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States armed forces. The United States 


continued to be Cuba’s best market for 
both unmanufactured and manufactured 
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International Reference 
Service 

This loose-leaf reference service, 
which was discontinued following 
Pearl Harbor, has been reinau- 
gurated. As in the past, it will 
contain data on economic and com- 
mercial conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, data that have a permanent 
and semipermanent value. 

The service is available on a sub- 
scription or single-copy basis; an- 
nual subscription, $2.00, single cop- 
ies 5 cents. Checks should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

The latest releases are listed 
below: 

VOLUME 2 


No. 25. Mexico—Economic Situa- 

tion in 1944. 
‘No. 26. Bolivia—Economic Situa- 

tion in 1944. 

No. 27. Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Cuba. 

No. 28. Colombia’s Economy in 
1944. 

No. 29. Preparing Shipments to Bo- 
livia. 

No. 30. Paraguayan Economic Sit- 
uation in 1944. 

No. 31. Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in the Dominican Republic. 

No. 32. The Sterling Area. 

No. 33. Preparing Shipments to Co- 
lombia. 

No. 34. Preparing Shipments to 
Mexico. 

No. 35. Preparing Shipments to 
Australia. 

No. 36. Canada. Foreign Com- 
merce Yearbook Series. 

No. 37. Chile. Foreign Commerce 
Yearbook Series. 

No. 38. Preparing Shipments to 
Nicaragua. 

No. 39. Preparing Shipments to 
Venezuela. 

No. 40. Economic Situation in Ar- 
gentina—1944. 
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tobacco products. The accompanying 
table shows exports of cigars by quarters 
in 1944 and the first three quarters of 
1945: 


Laeports of Cigars From Cuba 





Quantity Value 
Quarter (in 1,000 (in 1,000 
units) dollars) 
1944 
First 31, 305 2, 982 
Second 43, 788 4, 130 
Third 18, 839 4, 804 
Fourth 57, 381 5, 911 
Total 181, 313 17, 827 
1045 
First 36, 451 3, 898 
Second 31, 512 3, 568 
Third 19, 009 2, 239 


Total 86, 972 9, 705 





According to unpublished official for- 
eign-trade statistics, tobacco imports 
during the first half of 1945 consisted 
of 2,220,179 packages of cigarettes (44,- 
400,000 pieces), 1,898 kilograms of chew- 
ing tobacco, 65 kilograms of pipe to- 
bacco, and 7 kilograms of cigars. Nearly 
all of these imports were from the 
United States. The imports of ciga- 
rettes represent a decline, attributed 
chiefly to the cigarette shortage in the 
United States. 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN IRAQ 


At the close of 1945, a bumper crop 
of 13,000 metric tons of tobacco was an- 
ticipated for the year’s output in Iraq. 
The average annual consumption of 
tobacco during the war was 5,000 metric 
tons. Existing stocks, coupled with 
excess production, resulted in a carry- 
over to 1946 sufficient to satisfy domestic 
demand for the next 3 years. Although 
required to obtain a license for the cul- 
tivation of tobacco, farmers dispensed 
with the formality in 1945 and devoted 
most of their land in producing districts 
to the growing of tobacco, thus exclud- 
ing other crops necessary for subsist- 
ence. This development was induced by 
the high price of tobacco prevailing in 
1944. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


During the 1944-45 season, 46,986,000 
pounds of tobacco was sold at auction 
in Southern Rhodesia, as compared with 
30,401,000 pounds in the preceding sea- 
son, reports the British press. Great 
Britain was by far the heaviest purchaser 
of last season’s crop, whereas South 
Africa, Australia, and Egypt were buyers 
of smaller quantities. Keen demand for 
Southern Rhodesia’s tobacco was shown 
on the continent of Europe. 





A Toronto, Canada, affiliate of a United 
States company expects soon to start 
manufacture of animal glue, according 
to a foreign chemical publication. It 
also plans to produce various glues and 
adhesives made by the United States 
company, including those from starch 
and dextrine, flexible glues, liquid glues, 
and new synthetic resin and rubber-base 
varieties. 
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(Developments communicated to Expor- 
ters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
February 25, 1946.) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 314—Current Export Bulletin No. 
314, February 19, 1946 


I. Export Program for Surplus Cotton Tezr- 
tiles for First Quarter, 1946 


A. The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that an export program of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 yards of surplus cotton 
piece goods and cotton fabricated products 
has been established for the first quarter ol 
1946. This program relates to military re- 
jects, goods declared surplus through regular 
Government channels, and goods available at 
mills resulting from terminations of military 
contracts. 

B. Export license applications against this 
allocation may be submitted covering ship- 
ment to all destinations, except Germany and 
Japan, and will be considered within the 
limits of the allocation. No preference rat- 
ings will be assigned to validated licenses 
covering such material, and the material 
thus approved for export is not chargeable 
to the producer’s export set-aside obligations 
established by C. P. A. Order M-317A. 

C. The Department of Commerce will 
approve freely export license applications 
for most fabrics within this allocation. How- 
ever, export license applications covering the 
following fabrics, in the piece or in the form 
of garments, must be cleared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration before validation: 


Osnaburgs (including her- 
Coarse sheetings ringbone twills) 
Medium sheetings Denim 

Print cloths Chambray 


Drills and_ twills Canton Flanneli 


Exporters are cautioned, therefore, that if 
these fabrics are required to meet domestic 
bag and work-clothing requirements some 
license applications involving the materials 
may be rejected. 


Il. Penicillin.—Revocation of Certain jn 
censes and validity Period for New Li- 
censes 


A. Effective February 25, 1946, all outstand- 
ing individual export licenses validated prior 
to December 1, 1945, authorizing the expor- 
tation of penicillin (Schedule B No. 813598), 
are revoked. This action is taken in view 
of the critical supply of penicillin, which has 
necessitated very strict allocation control, 
allocations being made on a monthly basis 
Since December 1, 1945, all licenses to export 
penicillin have been, and until further notice 
will continue to be, issued for a validity 
period of only 60 days from date of valida- 
tion. The validity period will be indicated 
on the face of each license. 

B. Licenses revoked by this announcement 
must be returned promptly to the Health 
Supplies and Chemicals Division, Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Office of Interma- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. Holders of such li- 
censes may submit new license applications in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, item 
4d, page 44. 

C. Irrespective of the provisions of Part A, 
shipments of penicillin, Schedule B No. 
813598, which were on dock, on lighter, laden 
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U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements | 
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aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for 
export prior to the effective date of revocation 
(February 25, 1946 for which individual 
licenses validated prior to December 1, 1945 
have not expired or been revoked, may be 
exported under such individual license 
III. Exportations to Saudi Arabia and Irar 

A. The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, Saudi 
Arabia and Iran are removed from the list of 
Procedural Group A destinations, but remain 
in Country Group K with all attendant gen- 
eral license privileges 

B. In submitting export license applica- 
tions covering shipments to Saudi Arabia and 
Iran, therefore, exporters are no longer re- 
quired to answer question 5 (Import Permit 
Number) of Form FEA 419. However, the 
Department of Commerce will endeavor dur- 
ing the first calendar quarter of 1946 to give 
preferential consideration insofar as possible 
to those applications supported by valid im- 
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No. 515—Current Export Bulletin No 
315, February 21, 1946 - 


EXPORTATIONS OF RELIEF SHIPMENTS By AGEN. 
CIES REGISTERED WITH THE PRESIDENT’s War 
RELIEF CONTROL BoarD—GENERAL LICENsE 
RLS 
A. Effective Feb. 20, 1946, the Office of In 

ernational Trade announces the establish. 

ment of a general license designated RLS for 
the exportation of relief shipments of certain 
commodities by private relief ‘ncies which 
are registered with the President's War Relief 

Control Board 
B. General Provisi 
All commodities indicated in paragraph © 

below may be exported under the genera] 

license RLS to all destinations except Ger. 
many and Japan, provided that 

1. The relief agency making the exporta- 
ion is registered with the President's War 

Relief Control Board 
2. The consignee is a person or an agency 

approved by the President's War Relief Cog. 

trol Board as bein qualified (a) to receive 
and assume full responsibility for the distri- 
bution of the supplies and (b) to assure non- 
commercial distribution of the supplies free 
of cost to the persons ultimately receiving 
them; and 

The general license symbol RLS is Placed 
on the outside of the package or container 
and on the shipper’s export declaration when 
the material is ready to be shipped. The 
use of this symbol is a certification by the 
exporter that the provisions of this general 
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shipped under general license RLS to Group 
E destinations. Shipments to Germany and 
Japan are not authorized under general 
license RLS 

D. When submitting applications for com- 
modities which require a license to export 
the registration number assigned to the 
agency by the President’s War Relief Control 
Board must be shown in answer to question 5 
of the license application (Form FEA 419) 

The reporting requirements set forth in 
Part D have been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and assigned number BB 41 
R781, in accordance with Regulation A pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942 


are reminded that e 
charity hould be reported on export 
under Schedule B numbers 


declarations 
999810 through 999890 whichever are ap- 
plicable. However, in submitting applica- 
tions for export license, when required, ap- 
plicants should not only show these numbers 
but also the commodity description, the 
Schedule B number, the processing code, and 
the unit of quantity when shipped commer- 
cially. For example, sugar, refined, is classi- 
fied under Schedule B, No. 161910 when eX- 
ported commercially; when exported for re- 
lief or charity by individuals and private 
relief agencies, sugal classified under 
Schedule B, No. 999810; both of these num- 
bers should be shown on the license appli- 
cation 
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F. Collectors of Customs have been fur- 
nished with a list of the agencies registered 
with the President’s War Relief Control 
Board together with a list of the approved 
consignees. As changes are made in the 
agencies registered or in the names of their 
consignees, the list will be revised. Collec- 
tors of Customs have been requested to re- 
fuse clearance of shipments if the name of the 

ency or consignee does not conform with 
such list. P 

G. Inquiries concerning registration with 
the President's War Relief Control Board 
should be directed to that agency at Room 
1044, Washington Building, 15th Street and 
New York Avenue N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Inquiries concerning export licenses should 
pe addressed to the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


Dp. C. 


Iceland’s Quick- 
Frozen Fish-Fillet 
Industry 


(Continued from p. 11) 





These packages are placed in steel 
trays, 70 cm. X 4.5 cm. (1 centimeter 
9.3937 inch), which hold three 7-pound 
packages. The trays are then carried by 
two men to table (7) from where they are 
lifted by another man and brought over 
to the slotted openings in the wall to the 
right which lead into a room (8) con- 
taining the quick-freezing units (see cut 
on p. 11). 

The six quick-freezing units, operated 
by one man, are capable of handling 27 
trays each or a total of 162 trays. Each 
unit has nine individual freezing shelves, 
three trays in a row. Ammonia is used 
as a freezing element. The freezers are 
made from steel plate, pipe, and steel 
angles and are of a welded construction 
The trays remain in the freezers 100 
minutes, at 40° C. below zero; then they 
are removed and once more pass through 
the slots leading out into the main proc- 
essing room. The trays are dipped into 
tubs of cold water to facilitate removing 
the individual packages of fillets (10) 
Empty trays are placed on table (9) to 
be carried back for refilling. 

Prepared cartons are placed near the 
tubs and are quickly filled to capacity, 8 
packages each or 56 pounds. The cartons 
are then banded with steel strapping and 
carried into the cold-storage room (11) 
where they are stacked to await ship- 
ment. This particular room can hold 
1200 tons of packed frozen fillets, and 
the temperature is maintained at 22-25 
C. below zero. 

Some of the plants produce their own 
electrical power with Diesel electric sets. 
The plant described above obtains its 
power from a community hydro-electric 
source. A transformer cage (13) houses 
transforming equipment capable of 300 
horsepower output. In the adjoining en- 
closure (12) are located the motors, 
pumps, and compressors. The plant uses 
two compressors which operate the freez- 
ing unit and the cold-storage room. One 
has a 100,000-calory capacity and oper- 
ates with a 75 horsepower motor; the 
other has a 160,000-calory capacity and 
Operates with a 130 horsepower motor. 
Sea water is brought in to cool the liquid 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per €c iit: 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic. 1) e 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar 





A verage rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


Country Unit quoted I'ype of exchange October mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 > equiva- 
" date 
nual) nual) (month- Rate lent in Dat 


y) U.S 


currency 


Argentina | Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3. 73 


3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Nov. 26, 1945 
Official B 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Bid 4.94 4.94 4.94 4. 04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.06 4.03 4.03 4. OS 2451 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.91 42. 42 42.42 42.42 0236 Nov. 30, 1945 
Curb 45.42 51. 80 61.00 | 63.00 . 0159 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Jan. 9, 1946 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 .0516 | Jan. 30, 1946 
Export draft 25. 00 | 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do 
Free market 32. 37 | 31. 85 32. 85 32. 25 . 0310 Do 
ad ON hae 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Oct. 31,1945 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
Curb 1. 76 1.75 1, 83 1, 83 5464 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 5. 66 5.71 5.71 .1751 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Dee. 31,1945 
Ecuador Suerte Central Bank (official 14. 10 14. 06 413.77 (413.77 . 0726 | Dee. 20, 1945 
Honduras | Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4,86 4. 86 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua.) Cordoba Official ». 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Jan. 26,1946 
Curb 5. 16 5. 72 5, &3 5. 60 1786 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official $33. 00 
(;uarani ao 3.10 3. 11 3.12 3.12 . 3205 Jan 12, 1946 
Free ; 6 3.41 . 2933 Do. 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 15388 | Nov. 30,1945 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 2.50 2. 50 2.50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Jan. 19, 1946 
Free Do. 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
Other purposes 3 1, 85 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2085 | Jan.. 24, 1946 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2985 Do 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the c-uzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in tere s of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

Disponsibilidades propias (private funds 

New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Novy. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 

§ Tn etfect since July 25, 1944 

6 Established Dec. 4, 1945 


NoTE Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the Urited 
States into Argentina 





returning from the freezers and the coid- 


ity for producing an attractive product 
storage-room equipment. 


with a greater appeal than “just ordi- 
nary fish”—a product suitable for deliv- 
ery to all corners of the world where ade- 
quate storage and distribution facilities 
are available. 


Future Developments 


Methods for improving the process of 
fish filleting are continually being sought 
by Iceland's producers. Automatic equip- 
ment is being installed in more plants, 
and dipping fish in brine to preserve fla- 
vor and quality is another improvement 
being used by more processors. New 
packing methods are being developed. 
The frozen-fish producers’ aim is to be 
able to weigh and package their product 
entirely by machinery to speed up han- 
dling and cut down costs. 

Consumer package appeal is currently 
being considered. Experiments are being 
made in packaging products in ai‘trac- 
tively labeled cellophane sheets in l-, 
2-, and 5-pound sizes rather than in the The B—17s make stops at Gander, New- 
conventional 7-pound parchment wrap. foundland, and Meeks Field, Iceland, an‘ 

It is felt by Iceland today that, in the their flying time is approximately ‘6 
fish-freezing industry, it has a facil- hours. 





Swedish Airlines’ Plans 


Swedish Intercontinental Airines 
(SILA) have been conducting su‘vey 
flights between Stockholm and New York 
in converted B-17s since June 27, 1°45 
says the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change, but, although the Swedish plancs 
occasionally carry paying passengers, the 
company does not expect to operate 
scheduled flights until late spring when 
it will have DC-—4s available. 
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U.S. Army and Navy Installations Abroad: Salient 
Facts as to Those Disposed of and Still Controlled 


Although the United States Army and 
Navy had disposed of some 1,000 instal- 
lations owned or controlled abroad by 
September 30, 1945, the Government on 
that date still owned or controlled abroad 
1,965 facilities such as airports, harbor 
facilities, living quarters, hospitals, stor- 
age and transportation acquired at a cost 
of $3,000,000,000, it was reported last week 
by the Clearing Office for Foreign Trans- 
actions, Department of Commerce. 

These installations were in addition to 
an estimated 1,000 other facilities now 
controlled by the War Department in 
Japan, Korea, and other areas of the 
Pacific for which no reports were avail- 
able, according to a compilation by the 
Clearing Office. 

The $3,000,000,000 does not represent 
the total cost of the installations, the 
Clearing Office said, but represents only 
the actual investment made by the United 
States Government. In addition, various 
foreign governments expended consider- 
able sums on the facilities under reverse 
lend-lease agreements, but no estimate 
of these expenditures was included in the 
compilation. 

The War Department controlled in- 
stallations abroad that cost the Govern- 
ment $1,964,000,000; the Navy Depart- 
ment $1,005,000,000; the Office of De- 
fense Plants $42,000,000; Federal Works 
Agency $32,000,000; the U. S. Commercial 
Company $16,000,000; and the Office of 
War Information $1,000,000, the Clearing 
Office said. 

Expenditures on airports and air bases 
amounting to $1,277,000,000 constituted 
more than 40 percent of the total cost to 
the Government of all installations held 
abroad on September 30, 1945, the Clear- 
ing Office said. Seaports, wharves, and 
docks accounted for $717,000.000; trans- 
portation facilities, $414,000.000; camps, 
barracks, cantonments, $276,000,000; 
storage facilities, $112,000,000; and hos 
pitals $31,000,000. 

Nonmilitary installations included 
mining facilities, $43.000,000; transporta- 
tion facilities, $32,000,000; and agricul- 
tural production facilities $15 000,000. 

According to the compilation, more 
than one-third of the total cost of instal- 
lations abroad was accounted for by $1.,- 
300,000,000 in the British Commonwealth. 
Almost three-fourths of this sum was 
spent in Canada, whose Government has 


agreed to pay for permanent improve- 
ments, and in other British Western 
Hemisphere areas in which the United 
States has long-term leases. The cost 
of most installations held in the United 
Kingdom and in Australia and New 
Zealand was paid by those countries 
under reverse lend-lease agreements. 

Installations costing $207,000,000 were 
reported for France and French posses- 
sions, and $262,000,000 was spent on in- 
stallations in the American Republics, 
notably Cuba, Brazil, and Panama. 

The 1,000 installations that had been 
released or disposed of by the Army and 
Navy as of September 30, 1945, had cost 
the Government $456,000,000, the Clear- 
ing Office said, but the compilation did 
not make any estimate of the money real- 
ized in the disposal. Installation dis- 
posals include the return of property, 
acquired through reverse lend-lease, 
rented or commandeered, to the various 
foreign owners; the release of property to 
foreign governments on the basis of prior 
agreements; transfers to other U. S Gov- 
ernment agencies; transfers to the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
for disposal; and destruction, disman- 
tling, and abandonment with accom- 
panying salvage of needed materials 
when such action was required by mili- 
tary necessity, security, on health. 

Airports and air bases predominated 
in the disposals reported, such disposals 
affecting installations that cost the 
Government $220,000,000. Next in line 
were the disposal of transport facilities 
that had cost the Government $81,000,- 
000, storage facilities that had cost the 
Government $36 000,000, and seaports, 
wharves, and docks for which the Gov- 
ernment had expended $22,000,000. 

The disposals took place in almost 50 
countries all over the world, the Clearing 
Office said, but a notable concentration 
of the dispositions, as reflected by the 
reported cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment, was reported for Canada at 
$92,000,000. The Canadian Government 
has already paid $77,700,000 for such per- 
manent improvements. Other disposals 
and the cost of the installations to the 
U.S. Government were: United Kingdom, 
354.000.000: Iran, $52,000,000; Australia, 
$49 000,000: France and possessions, $46,- 
000.000: Iceland, $35,000.000: and Italy 
and possessions, $32,000,000. 





Reconversion in 


Sweden: World 
Conflict’s Effects 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Fuel Costs Increased 


Although the cost of imported coal and 
coke (on which Swedish industry is 
largely dependent in normal times) was 
approximately doubled during the war, 





prices of some of the most important 
domestic “substitute” fuels increased 
even more. Increases in domestic-fuel 
prices preceded those of imported fuels, 
as a rule. Since the end of hostilities 
coal prices have risen further. 

Coal and coke prices rose rapidly up- 
on the outbreak of war, but sank with 
the enforcement of the blockade and the 
elimination of higher-priced fuels from 
the west. Thereafter the prices of coal 
and coke from Germany soon increased, 
however. Volume of imports was greatly 
reduced by the blockade, forcing Swedish 
industry to use a larger percentage of 
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high-priced domestic fuels. By govern. 
mental aid Swedish-peat production was 
greatly increased, hydroelectric Power 
development was rapidly extended, both 
by the Government and by private in- 
terests, and the extraction of low-grade 
domestic coal grew in volume, but fue] 
wood, at greatly increased pric_s, had to 
be relied on to replace the deficiency in 
coal and coke imports, as well as to sup- 
ply a substitute (producer gas) for pe- 
troleum products formerly imported. 

The increased dependence on firewood 
had an indirect influence also on Swedish 
price levels. Far more bulky than cog} 
of equivalent heating value, and to a 
considerable extent produced at a dis. 
tance from place of consumption, the 
transportation of firewood constituted a 
great burden to Swedish railways, at a 
time when military demands were very 
great, thus increasing transportation 
costs. These latter were also increased 
no doubt, by the conversion of steam 
locomotives to the use of wood, instead 
of coal, as fuel. In addition, the man- 
power required for large felling programs 
was difficult to obtain, because of de- 
mands by the Army, the defense induys- 
tries, and agriculture. 

At the end of December 1937 prices 
of English, Scotch, German, and Polish 
Steam coals (c. i. f. Swedish port) ranged 
from 22.21 crowns to 28.90 crowns per 
metric ton, or as a rough average, slightly 
over $6 per ton. At the end of 1942, 
prices for steam coal ranged from 47 
crowns per ton for the Upper Silesian 
product in small sizes to 53 crowns for 
large Westphalian coal, or a rough aver- 
age price of about $12 per metric ton. 
In July 1940 these prices had still ranged 
only between 34.70 crowns and 42.90 
crowns per ton. From September 25, 
1945, United States coal has been priced 
at 65 crowns per metric ton, and on 
November 16 the price of large Upper 
Silesian coal (now Polish) was increased 
to the same figure (from the 50 crowns 
per ton in effect since April 1941), 
whereas that of small Upper Silesian 
(Polish) coal was raised from 47 crowns 
to 60 crowns per ton 

Although the November 1945 c. i. f. 
price of United States coal in Sweden 
is equivalent to about $15.60 per long 
ton, Swedish sources state that the 
ocean freight thereon is as much as 60 
shillings ($12.50, approximately), in 
some cases. Thus far, imports have 
come almost entirely in Swedish bot- 
toms, so the high freight rates in the 
ultimate analysis, benefit Sweden. 

It was agreed that Poland would de- 
liver 1.200000 metric tons of coal and 
coke to Sweden in the 5 months ended 
in mid-December 1945, but only about 
150,000 tons were said to have been re- 
ceived by the end of November. The 
United States was able to ship to Sweden, 
during the period August—December 
1945, a volume of coal and coke exceed- 
ing the aforementioned Polish deliveries 
by more than 50 percent. The consid- 
erable quantities of petroleum fuels sup- 
plied to Sweden by the United States 
greatly relieved the fuel shortage there, 
inasmuch as about 20 percent of the 
country’s entire wartime fuel consump- 
tion is said to have been “generator 
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fuel, largely oy to replace petroleum 
i rts. 
ee agtual cost of domestic fuels to 
e industries in Sweden cannot be 
or tely determined, partly because 
oni the plants own their own fuel- 
pe supplies, and some plants utilize 
waste forest products. As concerns the 
over-all fuel-price trend, it is interesting 
to note that the wholesale price index 
(1935=100) of all fuels and lubricants 
(including imported) increased from 128 
in 1937 to 138 in 1939, reached 397 in 
March 1945, and declined to 368 in 
45. 
ago price of firewood about 
doubled during the war, but producers 
costs may have increased somewhat 
more. According to one estimate, fuel- 
wood for boiler use before the war cost 
large consumers from 5 to 6 crowns per 
cubic meter, and in 1945 cost them about 
15 crowns per cubic meter (loose meas- 
ure), whereas the retail price of firewood 
(of conifers) was 19.70 crowns per cubic 
meter in 1943 and 18.75 crowns per cubic 
meter in 1944. 

The calorific value of fuel wood varies 
between wide limits, according to the 
quality of the wood, but it may be as- 
sumed (as is done in Swedish statistical 
records) that 1 cubic meter (loose meas- 
ure) of cordwood is thermally equiva- 
lent to 170 kilograms of coal, on a rough 
average. At 15 crowns per cubic meter 
the cost of firewood used in Swedish in- 
dustry would be equivalent to a cost for 
coal of about $22 per metric ton. On the 
basis of 1945 coal prices, it was estimated 
that wood used in industry cost about 
twice as much as coal, calorie for calorie, 
and in some sections of the steel industry 
wood might cost three times as much as 
coal. 

The rise, during the war, of the aver- 
age cost of charcoal used in the iron and 
steel industry in Sweden is particularly 
interesting. This cost increased from 
1.22 crowns per hectoliter in 1939 to 2.56 
crowns per hectoliter in 1942 and further 
increased to 2.84 crowns per hectoliter 
in 1943, the last year for which statistics 
are available. As 1 hectoliter of charcoal 
may be assumed to be roughly equivalent 
to 0.017 metric tons of coal in calorific 
value (as employed in this industry) , this 
latter price would be comparable to coal 
at about $40 per metric ton or to coke 
at about $38 per metric ton. 

The coal equivalent of all fuels used 
in Swedish mining and metallurgy in 
1939 was 1,625,058 metric tons, and in 
1943 this had decreased to 1,586,606 met- 
ric tons. Whereas, in the earlier year 
the actua] tonnages of coal and coke were 
623,229 metric tons and 388,705 metric 
tons, respectively, in the later year, coal 
amounted to only 272,643 tons and coke 
to 435,262 tons, replacement fuels hav- 
ing grown immensely in importance. At 
present the industry receives very little 
coal and coke, and its position should 
improve greatly when these fuels become 
available. 

Table 5 illustrates the early wartime 
trend in fuel consumption in the pulp 
and paper-making industries, from 1937 
to 1942 (1942 figures in parentheses). 
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TABLE 5.—Fuel Consumption in Sweden's 
Pulp and Paper-Making Industries, 1937 
and 1942 (1942 Figures in Parentheses) 





| 

| Paper and 
board 
mills 


Pulp 


Item | mills 


Coal and briquets _ metric tons 





937, 849 558, 004 
(203, 712) (178, 994) 
Coke and coke breeze do 52 706 
(174) (542) 
Peat do 1, 808 13, 107 
(13, 420) (61, 747) 
Charcoal and charcoal breeze 
hectoliters 12,015 728 
(235, 625) (199, SO9) 
Firewood 
cubie meters, loose measure 2, 779. 376 493, 160 
(4, 729, 314) | (1, 377, 886) 
Electric energy. million kw.-hr 1, 366 971 
(927) (721) 
Note: The use of liquid fuels in the above industries 
was of secondary importance prior to the war, and in 1942 


was negligible. Figures on lignin possibly used as fuel 
by the sulfate pulp mills are not available. 


Use of Electricity 

The war years were characterized by 
intensive development of the hydro- 
electric-power resources of Sweden (un- 
der pressure of inadequate fuel supplies) , 
and the results of this continuing pro- 
gram constitute a major gain for the 
postwar economy of the country. New 
plants have been constructed and old 
ones expanded, both by private compa- 
nies and by the State Waterfalls Board. 
Despite shortages of requisite materials, 
important new trunk transmission lines 
have been completed, from the north, 
where most of the State developments 
are located, to the industrial regions to 
the southward. At the same time, 
parallel operation between the various 
power nets has been extended. 

Table 6 illustrates the growth of pro- 
duction and use of electric energy in 
Sweden during the period 1939-44, in 
millions of kilowatt-hours (figures for 
1944 are preliminary): 


TABLE 6.—Growth of Production and Use 
of Electric Energy in Sweden, 1939-44 


{In millions of kilowatt-hours} 





Item 1939 1940, 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 


Production 9, 054\8, 624.9, 116 9, 795/11, 024.12. 417 
Consumption 
Large industries 4, 2063, £09)3, 514/3, 898 
Chemical and 
thermal indus 
tries 416 1, 3301, 421 1, 546) 1,855) 1,891 
Boiler heating 318) 408 407) 269 621 1,093 
Railways, street 
railways, etc 707, 784 869) 946 976 1,040 
Other , 206 1, 3211, 5221, 667) 1,870) 2, 121 


2.943 4,428 


Total consump- 


tion 7, 943 7, 443 7, 733)8, 326) 9, 285/10, 573 





For motive power, heating, lighting, and other 
utilization 


The preponderance of hydroelectric 
over thermal electric power has contin- 
ued to grow. In 1944 (when about 12,- 
417,000,000 kw.-hr. were produced) only 
2.6 percent was thermally generated. Al- 
though “large” industries continue to 
constitute the principal consumers, the 
increase in power supply has been devoted 
to other purposes. The chemical and 
electrothermal industries, the railways, 
small industries, handicrafts, agriculture, 
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and domestic users have greatly in- 
creased their relative shares of total con- 
sumption. The increased use of electric 
energy for heating boilers and operating 
railways has made possible the saving 
of large quantities of coal, urgently 
needed for other vital purposes, and 
hence has proved of great value to 
Sweden. 

An important factor in the use of cur- 
rent by large industry has been con- 
sumption at the shale-oil plant at Kvarn- 
torp (built during the war), which 
reached 30,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1943 and 
103,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1944. Also, among 
“other purposes” notable increases took 
place. Thus in agriculture and related 
activities consumption increased from 
283,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1941 to 366,000,000 
kw.-hr. in 1944, whereas for the same pe- 
riod the increase was from 433,000,000 
kw.-hr. to 569,000,000 kw.-hr. for small 
industries, and from 706,000,000 kw-hr. to 
1,082,000,000 kw.-hr. for domestic and 
public use. 

Continued expansion of hydroelectric- 
power generation is planned (the devel- 
opment of the vast resources at Hars- 
pranget in the north being a major proj- 
ect now contemplated), inasmuch as the 
use of hydroelectric energy instead of 
imported fuel greatly lowers costs in 
Sweden. 

Deficient precipitation has caused a 
power shortage in Sweden in recent 
months, although the situation is less 
serious in the north than elsewhere. 


Domestic Peat as Fuel 


With governmental aid, the production 
of peat for fuel purposes expanded 
greatly during the war (628,000 tons in 
1942). Peat has been used for fuel in a 
number of industrial processes, effecting 
a great economy in coal. Paper mills 
were the largest consumers, but brick 
plants, foundries, steel mills, textile mills 
and breweries were among the important 
consumers in 1942, when 275,006 metric 
tons were used in industry (as compared 
with negligible quantities in peacetime). 
Far larger quantities are reported to have 
been produced in subsequent years. 

Peat has only about one-half the calo- 
rific value of coal, and requires drying—a 
difficult process during much of the year 
in the Swedish climate. Cost of produc- 
tion has been very high. However, 
should present promising experiments in 
processing this fuel succeed, it may play 
some part in Swedish postwar economy. 


Agriculture 


By 1939 Sweden had reached a high 
degree of self-sufficiency in food produc- 
tion, and was exporting butter, meat, 
andeggs. This result was possible, how- 
ever, only because of considerable im- 
ports of fertilizers, oilseed, and certain 
other commodities, whereas many other 
food items could not be produced in the 
Swedish climate. Swedish agriculture 
produced little in the line of inedible 
products necessary to Swedish industry. 

At the outbreak of war Sweden pos- 
sessed very considerable stocks of im- 
ported foodstuffs and during most of the 
war years the safe-conduct traffic 
brought in grain, oilseeds, textiles, hides, 
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and “colonial” products, in a volume suf- 
ficient to fill Sweden’s most urgent needs. 
When the hay crop was short, the Swed- 
ish pulp mills supplied a cellulose feed, 
and various other substitutes (such as 
those for coffee) were much used. On 
the whole, however, Swedish agriculture 
did not depart much from normal prac- 
tices during the war. Various govern- 
mental restrictions on imports of grain, 
and other products, were, however, re- 
moved. 

Increased domestic production of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers (supplementing 
well-maintained imports), and the de- 
velopment of apatite separation from 
iron ore, to replace imported raw phos- 
phate, have contributed to maintain crop 
yields. The supply of potash appears to 
be Sweden’s chief postwar fertilizer prob- 
lem. Although agricultural machinery 
was difficult to obtain during the war, 
the domestic manufacturing industry 
apparently has supplied the most press- 
ing needs of the country, and it gives evi- 
dence of being able to produce more than 
the home market will require during 
postwar years. About half of Sweden’s 
agricultural tractors (estimated by some 
sources as high as 27,000 units in 1942) 
were operated on producer gas, and do- 
mestic shale oils and other local products 
were used extensively. Considerable 
mechanization, with the Swedish tractor 
industry contributing largely, is not con- 
templated. 

The trend in land utilization in Sweden 
during the war clearly shows the effects 
of efforts to maintain self-sufficiency in 
food and nonedible agricultural products. 
The area sown to bread grains in 1945 
was 467,534 hectares (about 1,155,280 
acres) or 8.7 percent less than the 512,- 
088 hectares employed for the purpose in 
1939. In 1942 it had reached a maxi- 
mum of 528,000 hectares, but declined as 
grain imports via safe-conduct contrib- 
uted to the local supply. The area de- 
voted to feed grains in 1945 (927,734 hec- 
tares) was also 8.7 percent less than that 
used for the same purpose in 1939. The 
area seeded to potatoes in 1945 (146,565 
hectares) was 11.1 percent greater than 
that used for the purpose in 1939, where- 
as for sugar beets the 55,002 hectares 
planted in 1945 was 8.4 percent above 
the 1939 crop area. For legumes, a very 
marked increase (86.9 percent) took 
place between 1939 and 1945, and in the 
latter year the area devoted to this crop 
amounted to 26,222 hectares. The areas 
used for root feed crops, for cultivated 
hay, and for natural meadows did not 
change significantly during the war, and 
in 1945 they amounted to 67,001 hectares, 
1,351,447 hectares, and 336,186 hectares, 
respectively. The cultivation of flax and 
hemp had been almost abandoned in 
Sweden before the war, but utilized 
6,880 hectares in 1945, and in that year 
6,200 hectares were devoted to oilseed 
cultivation. 

A trend toward increased use of agri- 
cultural machinery, with consequent in- 
creased production, would seem to be the 
most probable postwar objective of Swed- 
ish agriculture, inasmuch as the trend 
of population is definitely toward the 
cities, and a continued shortage of labor 
has manifested itself. 
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Fishing and Forestry 

During the war years fishing gained 
unusual prominence in Sweden, because 
of its contribution to the nation’s food 
supply in those difficult times. With the 
return of peacetime conditions it may 
contribute to Sweden’s exports. 

Swedish foresty was faced with a 
monumental task during the war years, 
owing to the unprecedented demand for 
wood for fuel purposes, and the shortage 
of forest laborers, which at times became 
most acute. What basis exists for recur- 
rent statements of over-felling in the 
forest is not yet fully determinable. 
Much technical progress was made in the 
field of wood utilization during the war. 
The enormous demand for wood as pro- 
ducer-gas generator fuel has now mod- 
erated, and as soon as Sweden is able to 
assure itself of normal supplies of im- 
ported coal, Swedish forestry will be able 
to return to a more nearly normal scale 
of operations. For the time being, how- 
ever, the forest industry continues to 
face emergency conditions. 


Postwar Planning 


During th course of the war the need 
for consideration of the problems that 
would arise with the ending of hostilities 
was realized in Sweden, and various 
organizations and official agencies oc- 
cupied themselves with the questions 
involved. In February 1944 a govern- 
mental Commission for Postwar Eco- 
nomic Planning, which included rep- 
resentatives of economic and_ social 
interests, was established, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal, now Minister of Commerce. 
Although this commission was vested 
with no executive authority, its advisory 
reports have great weight in Sweden, 
and they outline proposals for subsequent 
action in several fields. For the most 
part, these recommendations apply to 
the immediate postwar or reconversion 
period, but in numerous instances they 
also deal with the basis of long-term 
policy. In some cases members of the 
Commission have submitted minority re- 
ports. The activities of the Commission 
now appear to be practically completed, 
but consideration of their recommenda- 
tions continues 

It is axiomatic in Sweden that a high 
rate of economic activity and full em- 
ployment depend on exports and invest- 
ments attaining certain levels, and im- 
portant reports of the committee deal 
with the foreign-trade policies to be pur- 
sued by Sweden and with the measures 
that may be taken to insure that the 
trend of investment be such as to serve 
the best economic interests of the 
country. 

The Commission recognizes that multi- 
lateral exchange of merchandise and a 
strict minimum of restriction of inter- 
national trade are desirable from the 
general viewpoint and are for the best 
interest of Sweden. The country has re- 
peatedly expressed agreement with the 
objectives of the United States Trade 
Agreement Program. The Commission 
opposes recourse to manipulation of ex- 
change rates and the use of export sub- 
sidies. It believes, however, that dur- 
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ing the postwar transitional Period de. 
fensive controls of Swedish foreign trad 
may be found necessary, because many 
of Sweden’s partners in trade are cual 
tries, with weak currencies, which may 
maintain centralized control over thei 
foreign trade. It discourages resort t 
such restrictive measures, however ts, 
less there is prospect of very significant 
benefits accruing to Sweden therefrom 

The Commission has also recom 
mended the reorganization of the Trade 
Commission, to deal with questions oe 
foreign-trade policy and the many prob. 
lems of specific nature which are bound 
to arise, and it recommends the exer. 
cise of increased influence in foreign. 
trade matters by the Riksdag. Details 
of developments in this field are not yet 
available. 

Much attention has been given by the 
Commission to the subject of investment 
policy, as concerns housing, industria] 
investments, public works, and the like, 
It rejects direct governmental Subsidies, 
in principle, except in the case of agri- 
culture. A program for State and my. 
nicipal projects of productive value, to 
be effectuated in case of widespread yn. 
employment, is recommended. The sub- 
ject of investment policy continues to 
receive close attention in Sweden. 

The Commission has given very close 
attention to the question of supervision 
of monopolistic practices, and restraints 
of trade. An existing Swedish law (of 
June 1925) authorizes investigations in 
this field, but few official investigations 
have been made. The Commission 
recommends amplification of Govern- 
ment activity in the study of this sub- 
ject, and suggests that agreements be- 
tween firms and organizations be reg- 
istered at some designated governmental 
office. The recent revision of Swedish 
law concerning corporations ‘(Law No, 
705 of September 14, 1944), which is to 
become effective on January 1, 1948, may 
have some importance in this field. How- 
ever, it is notable that the Swedish Gov- 
ernment has appointed special commit- 
tees to investigate and report on the 
possibility of establishing central control 
over insurance business in Sweden and 
on the creation of a coal and oil fuel 
monopoly. 

In addition to measures designed to 
maintain present income levels and re- 
duce prices as opportunity warrants, the 
Commission recommends that, in the 
event of a depression, unemployment- 
relief-payment rates be temporarily in- 
creased in order to maintain the level of 
consumption in Sweden. It has devoted 
attention to the desirability of industrial 
production for stock when markets di- 
minish, and practical examples of the 
application of this policy by the pulp 
mills and pig-iron producers of Sweden 
have been given in recent months. Other 
questions examined include structural 
rationalization of certain branches of il- 
dustry and plans for increasing the éf- 
ficiency of the laborer-exchange system, 





The value of essential oils and mix- 
tures imported into New Zealand from 
the United States during the first § 
months of 1945 was £NZ61 638. 
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Postwar Shipping 


(Continued from p. 15) 


ernment’s plan to subsidize the building 
of 69 ships, totaling 376,200 tons.” 


India 


The merchant marine of India today 
comprises about 75,000 gross tons, a 
sizable drop from its prewar figure of 
238,000. 

India has ambitions for a large post- 
war merchant marine. The Indian na- 
tionalists in December 1944, through 
their Policy Committee on Shipping, 
recommended that the Indian merchant 
marine acquire: 

(1) An increased share of the coastal 
trade, including trade with Ceylon and 
Burma—the current Indian share is es- 
timated at from 20 to 30 percent. 

(2) Asubstantial share of near trades, 
e. g., Persian Gulf, East Africa, Malaya, 
and the Netherlands Indies. 

(3) A fair share of the Eastern trade, 
especially that from which the Japanese 
have been dispossessed. 

(4) A fair share of the trade between 
India and the United Kingdom and 
Europe and between India and North 
America. 

It is reported that an Indian-controlled 
company, the Indian Union Steamship 
Co., Ltd., is to be formed in London, with 
a capital of £100,000, to trade along the 
Indian coast and also on deep-sea routes. 
That group expects to purchase Liberty 
snips from the United States and to do 
a considerable business in transporting 
Indian students to and from Europe. On 
the other hand, the chairman of Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co., on November 2, 
1945, stated that surplus American ves- 
sels will not be suitable for the require- 
ments of Indian shipping companies. 
Price is one factor which wculd prohibit 
their use, as well as their size which is 
considered too large for the Indian 
coastal trade. 


Chile 


The Chilean merchant marine at the 
present time is approximately 22,000 gross 
tons less than the 1939 figure of 162.000. 
The Chilean Government believes that 
now is the opportune time to develop its 
merchant marine and establish Chile 
as a foremost maritime power of South 
America. 

The Corporaci6n de Fomento (corre- 
sponding roughly to the RFC in the 
United States) is reported to be studying 
a demand that the Chilean merchant ma- 
rine be given by law the right to carry 
at least 50 percent of all international 
tonnage coming to Chile or exported 
from Chile. A plan under study in- 
volves scrapping of 40 old ships and the 
purchase of 34 vessels. 

The long-range plan for the Chilean 
merchant marine includes the establish- 
ment in Valparaiso of shipyards capable 
at first of constructing small vessels, but 
it is hoped eventually to be able to supply 
ships to other countries of South Amewica. 


ee 


"Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, No- 
vember 29, 1945, p. 529 
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Indicative of Chile’s proposed mer- 
chant-marine expansion is the recent ac- 
tion of the Chilean Line in chartering 
two newly built Swedish cargo-capriers 
for a period of 3 years. This line also 
plans possibly to charter cargo-carriers 
from the United States. The construc- 
tion of vessels of types other than now 
available in the United States would be 
undertaken immediately, according to 
the chairman of the line. A number of 
ships to be used in coastwise traffic are 
among the units scheduled for construc- 
tion. 

A Government decree was issued early 
in 1945 establishing a school] for the 
training of merchant-marine sailors. To 
help finance the school, the local shipping 
company, Compania Chilena de Navega- 
cion Interoceanica, has made a gift of 
$30,000 to the Government. It is be- 
lieved that other steamship-operating 
companies will follow suit. 

Mexico 

Before the war Mexican-flag vessels 
totaled 23.815 gross tons. Today, they 
aggregate about 79,000 tons. According 
to the Ministry of Marine, the Mexican 
Government is looking toward further 
enlargement of the merchant marine. 

Special attention will be given toward 
improving the coastal trade service on 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Ministry of 
Marine also plans to stimulate the de- 
velopment of maritime communications 
on the high seas. Attention will be 
given to the establishing of navigation 
lines with the other American countries 
and to those lines which have at their 
disposal vessels which are suitable for 
rapid transport of perishable articles. 
This service will be in addition to that 
now provided by national vessels to ports 
in Central and South America. The 
Ministry plans to improve port efficiency 


and to continue granting facilities for 
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the establishment of dockyards, dikes, 
and shipyards. 
Cuba 


Cuba has suffered practically no losses 
in its fleet, which before the war totaled 
17,504 gross tons. Most of the vessels 
are under 1,000 gross tons, but the Gov- 
ernment has plans for the building of 
a postwar merchant marine under the 
Cuban flag. 

Several merchant-marine bills have 
been drafted during the past year. The 
plan of the Cuban Maritime Commission 
advocates the establishment of a mer- 
chant fleet which in the near future will 
consist of not more than 2 combination 
cargo and passenger vessels, from 4,000 
to 5,000 tons, 16 cargo vessels ranging 
from 2,000 to 4,000 tons, and 2 tankers 
from 6,000 to 8000 tons. President 
Grau, on Maritime Day, June 28, 1945, 
indicated that he would lend his active 
support toward the advancement of 
Cuba’s merchant marine. 


Colombia 


Before the war the few Colombian 
vessels in service were small boats used 
in the coastal trade for fishing. Only 
three vessels were of more than 1,000 
gross tons. They totaled 9,913 gross 
tons. 

Recent advice from Colombia, how- 
ever, indicates that its Government of- 
ficials are considering the development 
of a national merchant marine in the 
near future. It has been reported that 
Colombia soon will establish the Em- 
presa Nacional de Navegacion ‘(National 
Navigation Co.) and may be interested 
in acquiring Liberty and other surplus 
ships at relatively low cost as the nu- 
cleus for Colombia’s oceangoing mer- 
chant marine. 


Uruguay 


The tonnage of the Uruguayan mer- 
chant marine is insignificant; in 1939 it 
totaled 13,791 and today it is approxi- 
mately 22,000. The first of the fleet’s 
seagoing ships was christened in 1937 
and there have been few additions since 
then. Recent negotiations with the 
Uruguayan Government are expected to 
result in returning to Denmark two 
Danish cargo vessels totaling 5,283 gross 
tons requisitioned by Uruguay in 1941. 

However, Uruguay also contemplates 
the establishment of a postwar mer- 
chant marine. A report prepared by 
the Uruguayan Sub-Committee for 
Transportation and Public Works has 
been approved by the Committee on 
Economic, Financial, and Social Prob- 
lems, appointed by the Foreign Min- 
ister. Authorization was given by that 
Committee to begin a special study on 
the possibilities of obtaining refrigera- 
tor ships for the merchant marine. 


Switzerland 


Difficulties created by the war forced 
Switzerland to develop a merchant ma- 
rine for the first time—the country 
maintains approximately 100,000 gross 
tons of seagoing vessels at present. Ap- 
proximately half of this tonnage has 
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been chartered, mostly from the Greeks, 
and is expected to be returned. 

The services of the Swiss merchant 
fieet have been so satisfactory that the 
possibility of postwar expansion is being 
contemplated. The director of the Swiss 
Shipping Co. is of the opinion that a 
Swiss seagoing fleet based upon private 
ownership is practical. 

The nucleus of the Swiss merchant 
fleet is represented by 11 units, acquired 
in the last 2 years of war. Four of the 
units belong to the Federal Government, 
and a special Institute of War Transports 
administers their activity. The others 
are distributed among four shipping 
companies, also inspected by the Insti- 
tute. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment chartered, with the consent of both 
belligerent groups, other authorized neu- 
tral ships for traffic under the Swiss flag. 
Arrangements have been made between 
the Italian and Swiss authorities for the 
use of port facilities in Genoa sufficient 
to handle the oceangoing Swiss traffic 
that is likely to exist in the near future. 


Eire 
The merchant marine of Eire is very 
small, but the Government has decided to 
maintain a State-sponsored merchant 
marine of itsown. It has been reported 
that the secretary of the Eire Depart- 
ment of Supplies visited the United 


States for the purpose of negotiating for 
the purchase of surplus Victory ships. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing data pertaining to ship- 
ping have indicated that the world mer- 
cantile fleet as of June 30, 1945, wads ap- 
proximately 69,335,000 gross tons, includ- 
ing the tonnage operated by the United 
States Army and Navy. Since the world 
tonnage on June 30, 1939, was 60,606,522 
gross tons, the 1945 figure represents an 
increase of 8,728,000 tons, or 14 percent. 
The only countries which had a substan- 
tially larger tonnage in 1945 than in 1939 
are the United States and Canada. Al- 
though Canada’s tonnage has increased 
36 percent since 1939, its small tonnage 
in an aboslute sense makes this growth 
far less significant from the point of view 
of total world tonnage than that of the 
United States. 

In the case of the United States, it 
should be noted that out of a total of 
5,573 vessels constructed under the Mari- 
time Commission’s war program, approx- 
imately one-half are of the Liberty type. 
Although these vessels are good general- 
cargo vessels, they are not particularly 
well adapted to the specialized service re- 
quired on some trade routes. Moreover, 
they necessitate deeper water than is 
available at many coastwise and other 
ports. With possibly some alteration, 
they may be more satisfactory for bulk 
cargo and in tramp service. This is an 
element which must_be kept in mind in 
any discussion of disposition of the pres- 
ent merchant fleet. 


Postwar Plans 


The fleets of Great Britain, Norway, 
Denmark, France, Greece, and the Neth- 
erlands are substantially smaller than 
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before the war. Available information 
indicates that at least Great Britain, 
Norway, Denmark, and France plan to 
rebuild their merchantile fleets as 
promptly as possible; that no definite 
plans have been announced by the Neth- 
-rlands: and that Greece proposes first 
to build small vessels for coastal and 
nearby service. The New York Journal 
of Commerce of November 28, 1945, 
stated that the merchant-fleet construc- 
tion in Great Britain had attained its 
largest volume in 15 years; and, accord- 
ing to Lloyd’s Register, British yards 
were building or had on order 389 vessels 
of 1.496.243 gross tons at the end of 
September 1945. Thus, British yards 
have exceeded United States shipyards 
in new construction, inasmuch as orders 
on hand for only 1,336,534 gross tons were 
recorded in this country. 

Norway has ordered vessels in Swe- 
den, and negotiations are under way in 
Great Britain with a view of rebuilding 
and perhaps even exceeding the size of 
Norway’s former merchant fleet. France 
has expressed a strong desire to assume 
a greater importance in the shipping 
world than it had before the war. 

It should be noted that the vessels 
which these countries are now building, 
or are planning to build, are designed to 
attain a greater speed than the vessels 
which they replace, and they will in- 
corporate special features which the ship 
operators consider especially important 
in their respective trades. Moreover, a 
very large percentage of the postwar 
merchant marine, perhaps with the pos- 
sible exception of the American Liberty 
ships, already are designed for higher 
speed than the prewar merchant marine 
These facts mean that the shipping 
competition which is shaping up for the 
postwar trade may be rather keen, and 
that fewer vessels than were used in 1939 
will be able to carry the prewar volume 
of trade. 
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In view of the world-tonnage Situation 
as outlined here, and the plans ap. 
nounced by various countries to rebuild 
their merchant marines, it is evident that 
the postwar tonnage within the next | 
or 2 years will be substantially larger 
than at present. Because of this fact, it 
is pertinent to inquire (1) how large " 
merchant marine is required to carry the 
world commerce in 1946; (2) what is the 
real problem affecting the world mer. 
chant marine at present; and (3) what 
can the United States do to assist in 
working out a solution to the present 
situation 

It seems to be the consensus regarg. 
ing the postwar merchant-marine situa. 
tion that Germany and Japan will play 
no part, or at least an extremely unim. 
portant part, in the ocean-carrying 
trade in the near future. In view of this 
situation, some or all of the more im. 
portant shipping nations may be plan- 
ning to expand their own merchant 
fleets so as to render the shipping sery- 
ice formerly performed by those nations 
That the United States Maritime Com- 
mission may also have an eye on that 
trade seems to be indicated by the in- 
crease in number of vessels and tonnage 
preliminarily assigned to the Atlantic 
and Trans-Pacific liner trades by the 
Maritime Commission, as_ shown jn 
table 7 

Apparently it is assumed also that the 
United States has too large a merchant 
marine at present. That argument 
seems based upon the idea that vessels 
operated under the flag of the United 
States must always be operated in trades 
between this and some foreign country. 
But the sharp reduction in the merchant 
marines of such countries as Great Brit- 
ain, Norway, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands has removed much of the tonnage 
that formerly served to carry rubber and 
tin from the Netherlands Indies and 
Singapore: oilseeds from the East Indies 
and Africa; and a large volume of trade 
between third countries. If vessels 
owned in the United States could be 
brought into that kind of service, a large 
part of our tonnage, which otherwise 
would be considered surplus, might find 
remunerative employment. Such serv- 
ice could be performed either by private 
American operators buying or charter- 
ing vessels or by foreign operators under 
charter. But since there is no provision 
in the pending Ship-Sales bill under 
which American-owned vessels might be 
chartered to foreign operators, the sec- 
ond alternative seems an unlikely solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the utilization of 4 
substantial part of the United States 
surplus tonnage, if it could be arranged, 
probably would have the effect of pre- 
venting excessively high ocean-freight 
rates in the period immediately ahead, 
and might retard somewhat the speed 
of rebuilding the merchant fleets of vari- 
ous foreign countries. It might also ac- 
crue more revenue to the United States 
Treasury 


Merchant-Marine Requirements 


Phe size of the merchant marine re 
quired in 1946 and subsequent years 
cannot be determined without reference 
to the volume of world trade. Appar- 
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ently it is assumed by some that the 
yolume of world trade will far exceed 
that of 1939, but others are of the opin- 
jon that it may be smaller, at least in 
1946. Any statement regarding the total 
trade will, of course, be purely an esti- 
mate. In case of the United States, the 
comparison may become somewhat 
closer. The cargo tonnage of our water- 
porne exports in 1939 was 55.100 000 long 
tons, as compared with 50,700 000 tons 
during 11 months of 1945; and our im- 
ports in 1939 were 37,500,000 tons com- 
pared with 50,600,000 long tons for 11 
months of 1945. These figures do not 
include 26,100,000 long tons exported 
under lend-lease.” Whether our foreign 
trade will continue in 1946 and subse- 
quent years on the same level as in 1945 
is very difficult to predict. 

Hal B. Lary, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in an article 
appearing in the May 20, 1944, issue of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, estimated 
that the United States exports in a post- 
war year would be 34,000,000 cargo tons 
compared with 29,000,000 in 1929; and 
that imports would be 33,000,000 tons 
in a postwar year, as compared with 25,- 
000.000 in 1929. No estimate of the post- 
war trade of foreign countries has so far 
come to our attention. : 

It may be an oversimplification to say 
that those who look for a large expansion 
of world trade in 1946 are thinking in 
terms of need for relief and rehabilita- 
tion, and those who question that a large 
volume of trade will be attained are 
thinking in terms of the limited produc- 
ing ability of the war-damaged countries. 
If the 1946 world trade should reach the 
level of 1939, or perhaps exceed it, prob- 
ably about the same amount of tonnage 
would be required to carry the trade as 
was used before the war. This state- 
ment, of course, ignores the fact that the 
postwar vessels are capable of operating 
at greater speed than prewar ships. But 
many countries which formerly provided 
substantial tonnage for exports will be 
primarily import countries during 1946 
because their industries have been 
largely destroyed during the war. Hence, 
the 1946 trade may be more largely a 
one-way trade than was true during 
1939. In view of this fact, it appears 
that more transport facilities will be re- 
quired in 1946 for a given volume than 
were used in 1939, but this excess may 
be counterbalanced by the greater speed 
of the average postwar vessel. 

The volume of international trade will 
also be affected by the rate level. Since 
the transportation rate is one of the items 
which determine the cost of the commod- 
ity to the ultimate consumer, it is highly 
desirable that the rates be held as low as 
consistent with the actual costs of per- 
forming the transport service, including 
a fair return. Such a policy has far- 
reaching implications because a high 
volume of international trade will mean 
the employment of more laborers in the 
United States as well as in our merchant 


marine, and generally a larger volume 
ne 


* Data for 1939 have been taken from Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 1942, 


Pp. 525; and, for 1945. from the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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of business. In the light of these con- 
siderations, perhaps the present world 
merchant tonnage is not too large if it is 
intended to promote full employment at 
home and abroad. 


Principal Problems 


The key problems confronting the 
shipping world today are: (1) What will 
be the freight-rate level in postwar ship- 
ping, and (2) what will be the frequency 
and quality of service offered our oversea 
trade? If the United States should with- 
draw a substantial volume of tonnage 
from active operation at this time when 
many mercantile countries suffer from 
a shortage of tonnage, might not an im- 
portant result of such action be that 
world tonnage would be scarce and rates 
high? The result probably would be a 
lower volume of employment and higher 
consumer costs. If these consequences 
are not avoided, it might become ex- 
tremely difficult to effect their removal 
later. That is why the policy finally de- 
cided upon with respect to ship disposal 
is so important. 

On the other hand, if the shipping 
industry adopts a liberal policy with high 
quality of service and diversified services 
and a rate structure as low as practical 
in view of actual competitive costs, a 
basis will have been laid for a larger vol- 
ume of international trade and wider 
employment inside and outside the ship- 
ping industry. Moreover, a goodwill may 
be established which will be a very im- 
portant asset for the future of the ship- 
ping business. 

This leads to a final question as to 
what the United States might contribute 
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to a solution of the shipping problem. 
Figures in table 1 show that the tonnage 
owned in the United States represents 
more than 40 percent of the world total 
tonnage, without considering the vessels 
operated by the Army and Navy. This 
fact alone suggests that the United States 
is in position to assume a key role in 
determining whether there is to be a 
scarcity of tonnage and high freight 
rates or a rather liberal supply of ton- 
nage, competitive shipping, and lower 
rates. The chartering of vessels for op- 
eration in indirect as well as direct trade, 
both to shipping companies engaged in 
regular liner service and to independent 
operators and tramp operators, would 
have a distinct bearing on the outcome. 
If the United States takes the lead in 
promoting reasonably low rates, large 
volume, and a high quality of servize, 
other shipping countries may be inclined 
to follow our example. Thus, it follows 
that an important responsibility rests 
upon the United States. 





Swiss Exhibitions in Brazil 


The Swiss Institute of Commercial Ex- 
pansion, an organization comprising 
some 1,500 Swiss industrial and com- 
mercial manufacturers, plans to inaugu- 
rate two sample fairs in Brazil during 
the present year, one at Rio de Janeiro 
and the other at Sao Paulo. 

According to reports, these exhibitions 
will represent a fuli range of Swiss prod- 
ucts, and are being undertaken in an 
effort to increase the trade exchange be- 
tween the two countries. 
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(Continued from p. 19) 


The critical lack of tires continues to 
prevent efficient operations of bus and 
truck services throughout the country. 

Crowded hotel conditions are becom- 
ing worse, and tourist agencies are un- 
able to provide adequate space for the 
rising flow of travelers. A National 
Tourist Commission has been organized 
by the Guatemalan Government as the 
first step in an active campaign to stimu- 
late and provide facilities for the tourist 
trade. A local group of established busi- 
nessmen has formed a company capital- 
ized at $1,000,000 to build hotels and to 
provide transportation for tourist ex- 
cursions. 

The construction of dwellings and the 
reconstruction of old buildings is being 
maintained at a high level, although no 
large constructions are being undertaken. 
Plans for a public market, a stadium, and 
a large office building in downtown 
Guatemala City are in their preliminary 
stages. 

The Guatemaia City light and power 
company has announced that it will in- 
stall a new hydroelectric unit at a cost of 
$600,000. A project to furnish pure 
drinking water to the principal towns 
throughout the country for an estimated 
$11,000,000 is under study by the Minis- 
try of Public Works. Other projects in- 
clude a new match factory in Quezalten- 
ango, and a producer-gas factory and a 
metal-sheet factory in Guatemala City. 

Five thousand new units are to be 
added to the Guatemala City automatic 
telephone system under the terms of a 
$400,000 contract signed with the Ericson 
Telephone Co. of Sweden. 

The establishment in April of a 
monthly cost-of-living index is proposed 
by the Statistical Department of the 
Guatemalan Government. Preliminary 
returns from the country’s first school 
census, taken in January, show that the 
population of Guatemala City has 
doubled during the past 25 years to reach 
approximately 225,000 inhabitants, of 
which nearly 34 000 are children of school 
age. Both of these statistical projects 
are a result of a study made by the United 
States Bureau of Census and the Inter- 
American Development Commission. 

Farm-labor difficulties have greatly 
hampered the harvesting of the coffee 
crop. Rural strikes have resulted in 
armed intervention by the authorities in 
some instances. A 3-week strike in a 
Guatemala City knitting mill has been 
settled on a basis of a 25-percent wage 
increase. The National Department of 
Labor declared that it was now handling 
labor disputes, both large and small, at 
the rate of 150 per month—several times 
that which prevailed a year ago. 

Transfer of the Department of Inter- 
venead and National Farms from the Min- 
istry of Finance and Public Credit to the 
Ministry of Agriculture is resulting in a 
reorganization of this Government 
agency. It now owns or administers 
properties producing approximately 30 
percent of the national coffee crop, with 
an estimated annual production valued 
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at $4,000,000. 
properties were 
Germans. 

All timber produced on public lands 
henceforth is to be sold at public auction, 
according to a new regulation which went 
into effect last month. Bids have been 
called for a public offer of 10,000 mahog- 
any trees in the Department of Peten, 
where three United States importing 
firms held concessions which terminated 
at the end of 1945. 

Ship movements at Puerto Barrios dur- 
ing the month of January totaled 22 in- 
coming and outgoing vessels, and an un- 
determined number of coastal schooners. 
On the Pacific side, San Jose counted 7 
incoming and outgoing vessels, and 
Champerico 3 incoming and outgoing 
vessels. Imports consisted principally of 
manufactured goods, foodstuffs, and pe- 
troleum products, and exports of coffee, 
bananas, chicle, lumber, essential oils, 
abaca, and honey. 

Exports of coffee for the period Decem- 
ber 15, 1945, through January 12, 1946, 
amounted to a total of 2,196,457 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, 1,617,501 bags go- 
ing to the United States and the re- 
mainder to Canada and Europe. Exports 
for the same period in 1944-45 amounted 
to 1,352,517 bags. Coffee awaiting ship- 
ment in the ports of Barrios, San Jose, 
and Champerico as of January 12, 1946, 
amounted to 27,164 bags. 

During December 1945 Guatemalan 
imports amounted to 7,844,615 kilograms 
valued at $2,018,909. Total imports into 
Guatemala during the calendar year 1945 
amounted to 217,412,588 kilograms with 
a valuation of $23,355,833, as compared 
with $20,702,604 in 1944. 

Exports for December 1945 amounted 
to $1,651,544, and for the calendar yea! 
of 1945 reached $30,432,594, compared 
with $23,856,753 in 1944. 

Customs revenues for December 1945 
amounted to $412,058 for imports, and 


Practically all of these 
formerly owned by 
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$101,326 for exports. For the calendar 
year 1945 revenues from imports amount. 
ed to $4,282,289 and from exports 
$2,334,053. ‘ 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mcnagua) 


Following the greatest holiday-buying 
period in Nicaragua since the beginning 
of World War II, businessmen paused to 
take stock during the early days of Jan- 
uary 1946. The optimism which existed 
in wholesale and retail circles in Decem. 
ber subsided considerably as a result of 
the strike situation in the United States 
from which country Nicaragua receives 
most of its supplies. An acute condition 
exists with respect to Nicaragua’s dete. 
riorated motor-transportation system be- 
cause of failure to receive automotive 
equipment. Some dealers who ordinarily 
looked to the United States for such 
equipment have, of necessity, placed or 
ders with English motorcar manufac- 
turers. 

On the other hand, wholesale and re- 
tail merchants dealing principally in con. 
sumer goods entered 1946 with sufficient 
stocks to tide them over until replace- 
ments could be obtained. Despite mod- 
erate to heavy stocks, lines were incom- 
plete and shortages of several basic com- 
modities, such as flour, salt, and canned 
seafoods, still exist. With fair stocks on 
hand of tinned vegetables and fruits, as 
well as dried fruits, prices of these com- 
modities declined from 7!2 to 121% per- 
cent. Regardless of a generally favor- 
able stock position, Nicaraguan import- 
ers placed orders for large quantities of 
canned fruits and vegetables and phar- 
maceutical preparations, some of which 
are not absolutely necessary under nor- 
mal conditions 

There is still much concern over the 
disposal of Nicaragua's surplus cotton, 
and because markets have not been found 
and the surplus continues to increase, 
agriculturists have been unable to meet 
their obligations at the National Bank. 
Thus uncollectible agricultural loans 
have tended to place the bank in a some- 
what awkward position Particularly 
is this true inasmuch as funds which 
should have been paid to current pro- 
ducers of other agriculaural commodities 
are not available. On the other hand, 
there was a slight improvement in im- 
port collections, probably influenced by 
the fear that pending orders would be 
held up by labor troubles in the United 
States and strikes in the New York harbor 
area. 

On the brighter side are the eased po- 
litical situation, increased production of 
gold and silver, and the coffee and sugar- 
cane harvests. However, the coffee crop 
in and around Managua is much smaller 
than was anticipated in November, and 
most of the coffee plantations in that area 
probably will lose on the 1945-46 harvest. 
Offsetting this loss is the 3-cent coffee 
subsidy paid by the U. S. Government, 
although this means little to those whose 
harvests were delayed by a shortage of 
coffee-berry pickers. 

Agitation continues against the re- 
strictions placed on credit and the re- 
quirement for cordoba deposits for for- 
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eign exchange with which to finance im- 
ports. There was also a cry for the use 
of “fondos propios’” (private funds) for 
financing imports from the United States. 
Most criticism directed against the Com- 
mission to Regulate Commerce was for 
its failure to reduce cordoba deposits for 
foreign exchange because of the defla- 
tionary effect upon currency circulation 
of the 100 percent cordoba deposits. As 
q result, late in the month the Commis- 
sion announced to the press its intention 
to make the provisions less drastic, and 
that beginning with February only a 90 
percent cordoba deposit would be re- 
quired. The Commission also indicated 
that other 10 percent reductions would 
be forthcoming at regular intervals until 
only 50 percent would be required against 
dollar exchange. It will be recalled that 
the provisions of the decree to regulate 
commerce limit the minimum amount of 
cordoba deposits to 50 percent. 

As previously indicated, there was a 
heavy demand for dollar exchange, at- 
tributed to slightly panicky buying re- 
sulting from disturbed labor conditions 
in the United States. The applications 
granted for foreign exchange, however, 
amounted to only slightly more than $1,- 
000,000, because many of the import ap- 
plications were for commodities classed 
as “luxury and superfluous items” for 
which only 10 percent of the available 
foreign exchange for a given period can 
be allocated. 

Labor and unemployment have pre- 
sented no major problems; in fact, con- 
ditions have improved in both Managua 
and Bluefields. Labor unions, however, 
are watching with interest the outcome 
of the labor disputes in the United States. 

Nicaragua’s immediate economic wel- 
fare depends upon four major factors: 
Political tranquility; disposition of agri- 
cultural surpluses and increased gold 
production with which to finance im- 
ports; a quiet labor front and normal 
employment conditions: and the settle- 
ment of labor disturbances in the United 
States. 


Dominican Republic 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


The record budget which was an- 
nounced in the last spot news report may 
not be covered by the estimated receipts. 
New means of taxation are being dis- 
cussed to meet this eventuality. In the 
budget there was no mention of the 
$3,000,000 with which this Government 
becomes a stockholder in the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

The motion-picture industry is being 
taxed additionally for all imported films. 
The Government has promulgated a law 
by which the film industry will be taxed 
2 cents per foot in addition to the already 
heavy existing taxes itemized in A-98 of 
February 13, 1946. 

The distributors and importers of films 
made a counter offer to the demand of 
the Government Representative of $2 
per gross kilogram which was not ac- 
ceptable. They have made another offer 
of $2.50 per gross kilogram (about 
$0.009 per foot), which has been taken 
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into consideration, and about which the 
importers and distributors are very 
sanguine. 

Controls have been abolished in the 
Dominican Republic on everything but 
tires, automobiles, and trucks. The lat- 
est control to be abolished was that on 
paper which included newsprint. Until 
allocations are done away with, and tires 
are put on a general license, it is safe to 
assume that the Dominican Government 
will continue to maintain control of tires. 

While the Buffalo rice crop supposedly 
was harvested during January, a large 
part of it still remains unmilled. At the 
end of January 635 tons of rice were ex- 
ported from the Dominican Republic to 
Cuba, Aruba, Curacao, and the French 
West Indies of which 400 tons were of the 
new crop. The “secano” or highland 
rice is abundant, and it is hoped the crop 
will be large enough to permit the ex- 
portation of an additional 5,000 tons. 
The heavy impost of 2 cents per pound 
is still maintained by the Dominican 
Government, although the declarations 
of the Government are that the Domini- 
can farmer would be aided to compete 
with rice growers all over the world. 

The production of sugar has been in- 
terrupted by strikes for the first time in 
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the history of the Republic. At present 
11 of the 13 mills are now working, and 
unless there is further labor trouble 
there should be a crop of between 400,- 
000 and 450,000 short tons according to 
current estimates. Fertilizer has been 
used by some of the mills to good ad- 
vantage and is certain to be used to the 
fullest extent as long as the price of 
sugar continues high. 

Roads are in generally bad condition, 
and repairs do not seem to be effective 
permanently. This may be induced by 
the belief that the local cement factory 
will be in operation in June, and after 
this they expect to make the roads of 
concrete. 

The auxiliary steamer Columbia, of 
the Cuban Navy, which went aground off 
the bulkhead in the entrance of the Port 
of Trujillo, February 4, was damaged. As 
it is an auxiliary boat, wrecking vessels 
from the United States Navy Base at 
Guantanamo and crews from the Navy 
Base at San Juan were sent to the Do- 
minican Republic to aid in its salvage. 

Approximately 25 tons weekly. of 
frozen meat is being delivered to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, from the Matadero 
Industrial, S. A., by small Dominican 
refrigerated motorboats. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case 


i ~s 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, February 24, 1946: 


Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50. 
The February 24 issue contains these 
articles: 


U. S.-U. K. ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENTS. 


YALTA AGREEMENT ON THE KURILES. 


U. S. MEMOR*NDUM ON THE ARGENTINE 
SITUATION. 


DEUTSCHE AUSLANDSPROPAGANDA. By 
Saxton Bradford. 


Law ON VESTING AND MARSHALLING OF 
GERMAN EXTERNAL ASSETS. 


CONSULTATIONS AMONG THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS WITH RESPECT TG THE ARGEN- 
TINE SITUATION. 


UNITED MARITIME AUTHORITY COUNCIL. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE WEST INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


Our FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS UNDER- 
LYING PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS. By Assist- 
ant Secretary Braden. 


SoME STEPS IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
Europe. By Willard L. Thorp. 


RESULTS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CIVIL 
AVIATION CONFERENCE. 


AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT: 
STATES AND TURKEY. 


Other Publications 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
Po.icres. Carl Ullman et al. 1945. 38 
pp. Price, 35 cents. Proceedings of a 
conference to foster greater public un- 
derstanding of how America as a nation 
can most effectively implement the 
achievement of its desired ends in peace 
as well as in war. 

Available from: Economic and Busi- 
ness Foundation, New Wilmington, Pa. 


FINANCING EXPORT SHIPMENTS. A. M. 
Strong. 1946. 21 pp. Information on 
financing export shipments, supple- 
mented with uniform customs and prac- 
tice for commercial documentary credits. 

Available gratis (while supply lasts) 
from: American National Bank & Trust 
Co., 33 North LaSalie Street, Chicago 90, 
Til. 


UNITED 
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AMERICA Must HELP FEED EUROPE THIS 
WINTER. National Planning Association. 
1946. 17 pp. Price, 10 cents. A report 
of the board of trustees of the National 
Planning Association. This report 
points out that although UNRRA will 
provide food to meet the desperate needs 
of China, and the liberated countries of 
eastern Europe, its program will not pro- 
vide any food for Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Norway, or the ex-enemy countries 
of Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, and 
Rumania. Recalling General Eisen- 
hower’s warning that “without food, 
there will be no peace,” the board de- 
clares that “simple humanity forbids and 
political wisdom does not allow the 
United States to neglect to do its ut- 
most to alleviate hunger and starvation 
in Europe.” 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 Twenty-first Street, NW.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Moroccan Wine Outlook 


Only 7,900,000 gallons of wine were pro- 
duced in French Morocco in 1945—less 
than half the normal consumption figure 
To improve the vineyards, the Moroccan 
Bureau of Wine Production has increased 
limits on acreage which may be planted 
with vines and no longer obliges growers 
to plant 10 olive trees for each acre of 
vineyard. To ensure new, vigorous 
growth, the Moroccan government has 
ordered from Algeria 60,000,000 vine cut- 
tings, 1,000,000 roots, and 850,000 grafted 
roots. 





Brazil imported 7,789 short tons of 
newsprint and 612 tons of pulp for paper 
manufacture from Canada during July 
and August 1945. Newsprint had the 
highest value of any import item of 
Canadian origin during the period. 
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Contributors’ — 
Column = 


EA 


Knute E,. Carlson (co-author “Post. 
war Shipping — Part II’’).—See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 23, 1946 

Robert P. Donogh (“Reconversion in 
Sweden: World Conflict’s Effects”) — 
Born in Kentucky. Graduate University 
of Cincinnati, 1911. River and harbor 
work, U.S. E. D., and highway engineer. 
ing, city of Cincinnati, prior to World 
War I. Served in Army, 1917-19. REx. 
ecutive officer, Interallied Rhineland 
High Commission, 1919-23. Private busi. 
ness, Paris, France, 1923-28. Entered Di- 
vision of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 1929; later 
assigned to European Unit, Division of 
International Economy; at present in 
European Division. 


O. E. Heskin (“Norway's Program of 
Residential Rebuilding”’).—See Foreren 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 2, 1946. 


Ivan A. Jacobsen ‘“Norway’s Arctic 
Problem: Grim Difficulties Tackled”) — 
Born Tacoma, Washington, October 12. 
1918. University of Washington, 1935- 
39; University of Oslo, 1939-40; Univer- 
sity of California, October 1943 to Feb- 
ruary 1945. B. A. in political science; 
Phi Beta Kappa. Arrested by Gestapo, 
December 3, 1940, for activities with Nor- 
wegian underground; imprisoned 8 
months in Mollergaten 19, Gestapo prison 
in Oslo; exchanged July 1941 for Nazi 
agents in the United States. Public-re- 
lations officer and lecturer with Royal 
Norwegian Information Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and San Francisco, Cailif., 
January 1941 to September 1943. Editor 
“Norway Digest” and News of Norway,” 
March 1945 to present 


Geraldine Lytzen (coauthor “Postwar 
Shipping — Part II”).—See FOoreIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 23, 1946. 


Joseph H. Rogatnick (‘‘Iceland’s Quick- 
Frozen Fish-Fillet Industry”).—Born 
New York City. Appointed January 30, 
1945, as economic analyst at Reykjavik. 





All Norse Railways 
Electric by 1960? 


According to an announcement by 
Kristian Loeken of the Norwegian State 
Railways, all main lines in that country 
will be electrified within 15 years. 
Electrification of the Southern Norway 
line. which began before the invasion, 
has been resumed, and plans for modern- 
izing the Kongsvinger and Oslo-Bergen 
lines are already being drawn up. The 
big transport problem in Norway is no 
longer fuel, but the replacement of worn- 
out rolling stock. 














